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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE DEBT OF HONOUR. 





CN -) AISY’S astonishment, on receiving by post those docu- 
i! yw =\ ments that restored him to the world from his vegetation 

(sey, in Roscommon, was no less unbounded than his joy. 
MZ When he opened the registered letter, and bills for the 
whole amount of his liabilities fluttered out, he could scarcely believe 
his eyes. Then he puzzled himself to no purpose in wild speculations 
as to the friend who had thus dropped from the skies at his utmost 
need. He had an uncle prosperous enough in worldly matters, but 
this uncle hated parting with his money, and was, moreover, abroad, 
whereas the welcome letter bore the London post-mark. He could 
think of no other relative nor friend rich enough, even if willing, to 
assist him in so serious a difficulty. The more he considered his good 
luck, the more inexplicable it appeared; nor, taking his host into 
consultation, did that worthy’s suggestions tend to elucidate the 
mystery. 

In the first place, recalling many similar instances under his own 
observation, Denis opined that the money must have been hidden up 
for his guest long ago by his great-grandmother in a stocking and for- 
gotten! Next, that the Prussian Government, having heard of the 
mare’s performance at Purichestown, had bought her for breeding 
purposes at such a sum as they considered her marketable value. 


And, lastly (standing the more stoutly by this theory for the failure of 
VoL. VIII., N.S. 1872. TT 
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its predecessors), that the whole amount had been subscribed under 
a general vote of the Kildare Street Club, in testimony of their admi- 
ration for Daisy’s bold riding and straightforward conduct as a 
sportsman ! 

". Leaving him perfectly satisfied with this explanation, Daisy bid his 
host an affectionate farewell and started without delay for London, 
previously telegraphing to his comrade at Kensington certain informa- 
tion and instructions for his guidance. Warped in its transmission by 
an imaginative clerk in a hurry, we have seen how this message con- 
fused and distracted the honest perceptions of its recipient. 

That young officer was sitting down to breakfast, with Venus under 
his chair, while Benjamin, the badger, poked a cautious nose out of 
his stronghold in the wardrobe, when the hasty retreat of one animal 
and formidable growlings of the other announced a strange step on 
the stairs. Immediately Daisy rushed into the room, vociferated for 
Barney to look after his “‘ traps” and pay the cab, seized a hot plate, 
wagged his head at his host, and began breakfast without further 
ceremony. 

“Seem peckish, young man,” observed Bill, contemplating his 
friend with extreme satisfaction. ‘“ Sick as a fool last night, no 
doubt, and sharp-set this morning in consequence. Go im for a 
cutlet, my boy. Another kidney, then. That’s right. Have a suck 
of the lemon, and at him again !” 

Munching steadily, Daisy repudiated the imputation of sea-sickness 
with the scorn of a practised mariner. ‘It seems to me that I live 
on that Channel,” said he, “like a ship’s-steward, Bill, or a horse- 
marine! Well, I’ve done with it now, I hope, for some time. How 
jolly it is to feel straight again! It’s like your horse getting up, when 
he’s been on his head, without giving you the crowner you deserve. 
It was touch-and-go this time, old chap. I say, you got my 
telegram ?” 

Bill laughed. “I did, indeed!” he answered; “and a nice mull 
they made. Read it for yourself.” 

Thus speaking, he tossed across the breakfast-table that singular 
communication which his unassisted ingenuity had so failed to com- 
prehend. 

Daisy perused it with no little astonishment. “The fools !” he 
exclaimed. ‘ Why, Bill, you must have thought I’d gone mad.” 

“ We did,” replied Bill gravely. ‘Stark staring, my boy. We said 
we always /ad considered you ‘a hatter,’ but not so bad as this.” 

“ We!” repeated his friend. ‘What d’ye mean by we? You didn’t 
go jawing about it in the regiment, Bill ?” 
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“When I say we,” answered the other, with something of a blush, 
“‘T mean me and Mrs. Lushington.” 

“What had she to do with it ?” asked Daisy, pushing his plate away, 
and lighting a cigar. ‘ She didn’t send the stuff, I'll take my oath !” 

“ But she knows who did,” said Bill, filling a samnain pipe of 
liberal dimensions with profound gravity. 

Then they smoked in silence for several minutes. 

“It’s a very rum go,” observed Daisy, after a prolonged and 
thoughtful puff.” I don’t know when I’ve been so completely at fault. 
Tell me what you’ve heard, Bill, for you ave heard something, I’m 
sure. In the first place, how came you to take counsel with Mrs. 
Lushington ?” 

“ Because she is up to every move in the game,” was the answer. 
“Because she’s the cleverest woman in London, and the nicest. 
Because I was regularly beat, and could think of nobody else to help 
me at short notice. The telegram said, ‘Do not lose a moment.’” 

“ And what did she make of it ?” asked Daisy. 

“Tumbled to the whole plant in three minutes,” answered Bill. 
“ Put the telegram straight—bulls, honey and all—as easy as wheeling 
into line. I tell you we know as much as you do now, and more. 
You've got three ‘thou,’ Daisy, ready-money down, to do what you 
like with. Isn’t that right ?” 

Daisy nodded assent. 

“ The Chief’s delighted, and I’ve sent the agent to Sharon. Luckily, 
the little beggar’s not so unreasonable as we thought he’d be. That 
reckons up the telegram, doesn’t it ?” 

Again Daisy nodded, smoking serenely. 

“ Then there’s nothing more for you to bother about,” continued 
his host, “and I’m glad of it. Only, next time, Daisy, you won’t pull 
for an old woman, I fancy, in a winning race.” 

“ Nor a young one either,” said his friend. ‘“ But you haven’t told 
me now who the money came from.” 

“ Can’t you guess? Have you no idea?” 

“ Not the faintest.” 

“ What should you say to Miss Douglas?” 

“ Miss Douglas !” 

By the tone in which Daisy repeated her name, that young lady 
was obviously the last person in the world from whom he expected to 
receive pecuniary assistance. 

Though no longer peaceful, his meditations seemed deeper than 
ever. At length he threw away the end of his cigar with a gesture of 
impatience and vexation. 

TT2 
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“This is a very disagreeable business,” said he. “ Hang it, Bill, 
I almost wish the money had never come. I can’t send it back, for 
a thousand’s gone already to our kind old major, who promised to 
settle my book at Tattersali’s. I wonder where she got such a sum. 
By Jove, it’s the handsomest thing I ever heard of! What would 
you do Bill, if you were in my place ?” 

“Do,” repeated his friend ; “I’ve no doubt what I should do. I 
should order Catamount round at once; then I think I’d have a 
brandy-and-soda ; in ten minutes I’d be at Miss Douglas’s door, 
and in fifteen I’d have—what d’ye call it?—proposed to her. 
Proposed to her, my boy, all according to regulation. I’m not sure 
how you set about these things. I fancy you go down on your 
knees ; I know you ought to put your arm round their waists ; but 
lots of fellows could coach you for all that part, and even if you 
did anything that’s not in the book, this is a case of emergency, and 
in my opinion, you might chance it !” 

Having thus delivered himself the speaker assumed a judicial air, 
smoking severely. 

“In plain English, a woman buys one for three thousand pounds!” 
said Daisy, laughing rather bitterly. ‘And only three thousand bid 
Sor him. Going! Going!/!” 

“Gone ///” added Bill, bringing his fist down on the table with a 
bang that startled the badger, and elicited an angry bark from 
Venus. “A deuced good price, too! I only hope I shall fetch 
half as much when I’m brought to the hammer. Why you ought to 
be delighted, my good fellow. She’s as handsome as paint, ‘and the 
best horsewoman that ever wore a habit !” 

“‘T don’t deny her riding, nor her beauty, nor her merit in every 
way,” said Daisy, somewhat ruefully. ‘‘ In fact, she’s much too 
good for a fellow like me. But do you mean seriously, Bill, that I 
must marry her because she has paid my debts ?” 

“TI do, indeed,” answered his friend; “and Mrs. Lushington 
thinks so too.” 

Before Daisy’s eyes rose the vision of an Irish river glancing in 
the sunshine, with banks of tender green and ripples of molten gold, 
and a fishing-rod lying neglected on its margin, while a fair, fond 
face looked loving and trustful in his own. 

There are certain hopes, akin to the child’s soap-bubble, which 
we cherish insensibly, admiring their airy grace and radiant colouring, 
almost persuading ourselves of their reality, till we apply to them 
some practical test—then behold! at a touch, the bubble 
bursts, the dream vanishes, to leave us only a vague sense of 
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injustice, an uncomfortable consciousness of disappointment and 
disgust. 

“T conclude Mrs. Lushington understands these things, and 
knows exactly what a fellow ought to do,” said Daisy, after another 
pause that denoted he was in no indiscreet hurry to act on that lady’s 
decision. 

“Of course she does !” answered Bill. “She’s a regular authority, 
you know, or I wouldn’t have gone to her. You couldn’t be in 
safer hands.” 

Both young men seemed to look on the whole transaction in the 
light of a duel, or some such affair of honour, requiring caution no 
less than courage, and in the conduct of which the opinion of a 
celebrated practitioner like Mrs. Lushington was invaluable and 
unimpeachable. 

“But if I—if I don’t like her well enough,” said poor Daisy, 
looking very uncomfortable. “Hang it, Bill, when one marries a 
woman, you know, one’s obliged to be always with her. Early 
breakfast, home to luncheon, family dinner, smoke out of doors, and 
in by ten o’clock. I shouldn’t like it at all; and then perhaps she’d 
take me to morning visits and croquet parties. Think of that, Bill! 
Like poor Martingale, whose only holiday is when he gets the belt 
on, and can’t stir out of barracks for four-and-twenty hours. To be 
sure, Miss Douglas is a good many cuts above Mrs. Martingale !” 

“To be sure she is!” echoed his adviser. ‘ And I dare say, after 
all, Daisy, it is not quite so bad as we think. Wet days and that 
you'd have to yourself, you know, and she wouldn’t want you when 
she had a headache. Mrs. Martingale often has headaches, and so 
should I if I liquored up as freely !” . 

“But supposing,” argued Daisy, “I say only supposing, Bill, one 
liked another girl better; oughtn’t that to make a difference ?” 

“T’m afraid wo,” replied Bill, shaking his head. “I didn’t think 
of putting the case in that way to Mrs. Lushington, but I don’t 
imagine she’d admit the objection. No, no, my boy, it’s no use 
being shifty about it. You’ve got to jump, and the longer you look 
the less you'll like it! If it was a mere matter of business, I 
wouldn’t say a word, but see how the case stands. There are no 
receipts, no vouchers ; she has kept everything dark, that you might 
feel under no obligation. Hang it, old fellow, it’s a regular debt of 
honour ; and there’s no way of paying up, that I can see, but this.” 

Such an argument was felt to be unanswerable. 

“A debt of honour,” repeated Daisy. ‘I suppose it is. Very 
well ; I'll set about it at once. I can’t begin to-day, though.” 
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“Why not?” asked his friend. 

“No time,” answered the other, who, in many respects, was a true 
Englishman. “I’ve got lots of things to do. In the first place, I 
must have my hair cut, of course.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A PERTINENT QUESTION. 


A LETTER, without date or signature, written in an upright, clerky 
hand, correctly spelt, sufficiently well-expressed, and stamped at the 
General Post Office! ‘ St. Josephs had no clue to his correspondent, 
and could but read the following production over and over again 
with feelings of irritation and annoyance that increased at each 
perusal :— 

“You have been ill-treated and deceived. A sense of justice 
compels the writer of these lines to warn you before it is too late. 
You are the victim of a conspiracy to plunder and defraud. One 
cannot bear to see a man of honour robbed by the grossest foul play. 
General St. Josephs is not asked to believe a bare and unsupported 
statement. Let him recapitulate certain facts, and judge for himself. 
He best knows whether he did not lately borrow a large sum of 
money. He can easily discover if that amount corresponds, to a 
fraction, with the losses of a young officer celebrated for his horse- 
manship. Let him ascertain why that person’s debts have stood 
over till now ; also, how and when they have been settled. Will he 
have courage to ask himself, or somebody he trusts as himself, whence 
came these funds that have placed his rival in a position to return to 
England? Will he weigh the answer in the balance of common- 
sense ; or is he so infatuated by a certain dark lady that he can be 
fooled with his eyes open, in full light of day? There is no time to 
lose, or this caution would never have been given. If neglected, the 
General will regret his incredulity as long as he lives. Most women 
would appreciate his admiration ; many would be more than proud of 
his regard. There is but one, perhaps, in the world who could thus 
repay it by injury and deceit. He is entreated to act at once on this 
communication, and to believe that of all his well-wishers it comes 
from the sincerest and the most reliable.” 

Everybody affects to despise anonymous letters. No doubt it is a 
wise maxim that such communications should be put in the fire at 
once, and ignored as if they did not exist. Nevertheless, on the 
majority of mankind they inflict unreasonable anxiety and distress. 
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The sting rankles, though the insect be infinitesimal and contemptible ; 
the blow falls none the less severely that it has been delivered in the 
dark. 

On a nature like the General’s such an epistle as the above was 
calculated to produce the utmost amount of impatience and discom- 
fort. ‘To use a familiar expression, it worried him beyond measure. 
Straightforward in all his dealings, he felt utterly at a loss when he 
came in contact with mystery or deceit. Nothing could furnish 
plainer proof of the General’s sincere attachment to Miss Douglas 
than the fortitude with which he confronted certain petty vexations 
and annoyances inseparable from the love affairs of young and old. 


Ah me! what perils do environ 
The man who meddles with cold iron. 


quoth Hudibras ; but surely his risk is yet greater who elects to heat the 
metal from hilt to point in the furnace of his own affections, and burns 
his fingers every time he draws the sword, even in self-defence. To 
St. Josephs, who, after a manhood of hardship, excitement, and some 
military renown, had arrived at a time of life when comfort and repose 
are more appreciated and more desirable every day, nothing could 
have been so distasteful as the character he now chose to enact, but 
for her charms, who had cast the part for him, and with whom, by . 
dint of perseverance and fidelity, he hoped to play out the play. 

Though he often sighed to remember how heavily he was weighted 
with his extra burden of years, he never dreamed of retiring from the 
contest, nor relaxed for one moment in his efforts to attain the goal. 

Twenty times was he on the point of destroying a letter that so 
annoyed him, and twenty times he checked himself, with the reflec- 
tion that even this treacherous weapon might be wrested from the 
enemy, and turned to his own advantage by sincerity and truth.. 
After much cogitation, he ordered his horse, dressed himself carefully, 
and rode to Miss Douglas’s door. 

That lady was at home. Luncheon, coming out of the dining-room 
untouched, met him as he crossed the hall, and the tones of her 
pianoforte rang in his ears, while he went up-stairs. When the door 
opened she rose from the instrument and turned to greet him with a 
pale face, showing traces of recent tears. 

All his self-command vanished at these tokens of her distress. 

“*You’ve been crying, my darling,” said he, and taking her hand in 
both his own, he pressed it fondly to his lips. 

It was not a bad beginning. Hitherto he had always been so 
formal, so respectful, so unlike a lover; now, when he saw that she 
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was unhappy, the man’s real nature broke out, and she liked him none 
the worse. 

Withdrawing her hand, but looking very kindly, and speaking in a 
softer tone than usual, she bade him take no notice of her agitation. 

“T’m nervous,” said she. “I often am. You men can’t under- 
stand these things, but it’s better than being cross, at any rate.” 

“Cross!” he repeated. ‘“ Be as cross and as nervous as you like ; 
only make me the prop when you require support, and the scapegoat 
when you want to scold.” 

“You're too good,” said she, her dark eyes filling again, whereat 
he placed himself very close and took her hand once more. “ Far 
too good for me/ I’ve told you so a hundred times. General, shall 
I confess why I was—was making such a fool of myself, and what I 
was thinking of when you came in?” 

“Tf it’s painful to you, I’d rather not hear it,” was his answer. “I 
want to be associated with the sunshine of your life, Blanche, not its 
shade.” oe. isa, 

She shook her head. 

“* Whoever takes part in my life,” she replied, “ must remain a good 
deal in the dark. That’s what I was coming to. General, it is time 
you and I should understand each other. I feel I could tell you 
things I would not breathe to any other living being. You're so safe, 
so honourable, so punctiliously, so ridicudously honourable—and I 
dike you for it.” 

He looked grateful. 

“IT want you to like me,” said he, “better and better every day. 
I'll try to deserve it.” 

“They say time works wonders,” she answered wistfully, ‘and I | 
feel I shall—I know I shall. But there are some things I must tell 
you now, while I have the courage. Mind, I am prepared to take all 
consequences. I have deceived you, General. Deceived you in a 
way you could never imagine nor forgive.” 

“So people seem to think,” he observed coolly, producing, at the 
same time, the anonymous letter from his pocket. “I should not 
have troubled you with such trash, but as you have chosen to make 
me your father-confessor—perhaps I ought to say your grand-father- 
confessor—this morning, you may as well look through it, before we 
put that precious production in the fire.” 

He walked to the window, so as not to see her face while she read 
it, nor was this little act of delicacy and forbearance lost on such 
a woman as Blanche Douglas. 

Her temper, nevertheless, became thoroughly roused before she 
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got to the end of the letter, causing her to place herself once more in 
the position of an adversary. Her eyes shone, her brows lowered, 
and her words came in the tight, concentrated accents of bitter anger, 
while she bade him turn round, and look her in the face. 

“This has only anticipated me,” said she, pale and quivering. “I 
stand here arraigned like any prisoner in the dock, but with no 
excuses to offer, no defence to make. It isa fine position, truly ; but 
having been fool enough to accept it, I do not mean to shrink from 
its disgrace. Ask me what questions you will, I am not afraid to 
answer them.” 

“Honestly ?” said he, “ without quibbles or afterthought, and once 
for all?” 

She looked very stern and haughty. 

“*T am not in the habit of shuffling,” she replied. “I never yet 
feared results from word or action of mine ; and what I say, you may 
depend upon it I mean.” 

On the General’s face came an expression of confidence and 
resolution she had never noticed before. Meeting his regard firmly, 
it occurred to her that so he must have looked when he rode through 
that Sepoy column, and charged those Russian guns. He was a 
gallant fellow, no doubt, bold and kind hearted too. 

If he had only been twenty years younger, or even ten ! 

He spoke rather lower than usual ; but every syllable rang clear 
and true, while his eyes looked frankly and fearlessly into 
her own. 

“ Then answer my question once for all. Blanche, will you be my 
wife? Without further hesitation or delay ?” 

“* Let me explain first.” 

“T ask for no explanation, and will listen to none. Suppose me to 
repose implicit confidence in the vague accusations of an anonymous 
slander ; suppose me to believe you false and fickle, a shameless 
coquette, and myself an infatuated old fool; suppose anything and 
everything you please, but first answer the question I ask you from 
the bottom of my heart, with this anonymous statement—false or true, 
I care not a jot which—in my hand.” 

He held it as if about to tear it across and fling it in the grate. She 
laid a gentle touch on his arm and whispered softly— 

“Don’t destroy it till I’ve answered your question.—Yes! There 
is nobody like you in the world !” 

We need not stop to repeat a proverb touching the irreverent per- 
sistency of Folly in travelling hand-in-hand with Age. Of what 
extravagances the General might have been guilty, in his exceeding 
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joy, it is impossible to guess, had she not stopped him at the 
outset. 

“Sit down there,” she said, pointing to a corner of the sofa, while 
establishing herself in an arm-chair on the other side of the fire-place. 
“* Now that you have had your say, perhaps you will let me have 
mine! Hush! I know what you mean. I take all that for granted. 
Stay where you are, hold your tongue, and listen to me.” 

“ The first duty of a soldier is obedience,” he answered in great 
glee. “T’ll be as steady as I can.” 

It is my right now to explain,” she continued gravely. “Believe 
me. I most fully appreciate, I never can forget—whatever happened 
I never coudd forget—the confidence you have shown in me to-day. 
Depend upon it, when you trust people so unreservedly, you make it 
impossible for them to deceive. I have always honoured and admired 
you. During the last hour I have learned to—to—well—to think 
you deserve more than honour and esteem. Any woman might be 
proud and happy—yes—happy to belong to you. But now, if I am 
to be your wife—don’t interrupt. Well, as I amto be your wife, you 
must let me tell you everything—or I recall my promise.” 

“Don’t do that,” he answered playfully. ‘But mind, I’m quite 
satisfied with you as you are, and ask to know nothing.” 

She hesitated, and the colour came to her brow while she completed 
her confession. ‘“ You—you lent me some money, you know; gave 
it me, I ought to say, for I’m quite sure you never expected to see it 
back again. It was a good deal. Don’t contradict. It was a good 
deal, and I wonder how I could have the face to ask for it. But I 
didn’t want it for myself. It was to save from utter ruin a very old 
and dear friend.” 

“ I know all about it,” said he cheerfully. “ At least, I can guess. 
Very glad it should be so well employed. But all that was your 
business, not mine.” 

“And you never even asked who got it!” she continued, while 
again there gathered a mist to veil her large dark eyes. 

“My dear Blanche,” he answered, “ I was only too happy to be of 
service to you. Surely it was your own, to employ as you liked. I 
don’t want to know any more about it, even now.” 

“But you must know,” she urged. “I’ve been going to tell you 
ever so often, but something always interrupted us ; and once, when 
I had almost got it out, the words seemed to die away on my lips. 
Listen. You know I’m not very young.” 

He bowed in silence. The reflection naturally presented itself 
that if she were not very young, Ze must be very old. 
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Miss Douglas proceeded, with her eyes fixed on her listener, as if 
she was looking at something a long way off. 

“ Of course I’ve seen and known lots of people in my life, and had 
some great friends—I mean rea/ friends—that I would have made 
any sacrifice to serve. Amongst these was Mr. Walters. I used to 
call him Daisy. General, I—I liked him better than all the rest. 
Better than anybody in the world. 5 

“And now ?” asked the General anxiously, but carrying a bold 
front notwithstanding. 

*« Vow, I know I was mistaken,” she replied. “ Though that’s not 
the question. Well, after that horrid race—when my beautiful mare 
ought to have won, and didn’t—I knew Daisy—Mr. Walters, I mean 
—had lost more than he could afford to pay—in plain English, he 
was ruined ; and worse, wouldn’t be able to show, unless somebody 
came to the rescue. I hadn’t got the money myself. Not a 
hundredth part of it! So I asked you, and—and—sent it all to Aim. 
Now you know the whole business.” 

“T knew it long ago,” said he gently. ‘At least, I might have 
known it, had I ever allowed the subject to enter my head. Does 
he know it too, do you think, Blanche ?” 

“Good heavens! No!” she exclaimed. ‘“ That would be a 
complication. You don’t think there’s a chance of it! I took every 
care—every precaution. What should I do? General, what would 
you advise ?” 

He smiled to mark how she was beginning to depend on him, 
drawing a good augury from this alteration in her character, and 
would no doubt have replied in exceedingly affectionate terms, but 
that he was interrupted by the opening of the drawing-room door, 
and entrance of a servant, who, in a matter-of-fact voice, announced 
a visitor— 

“ Mr. Walters !” 

Blanche turned white to her lips, and muttered rapidly, “ Won’t 
you stay, General? Do/” 

But the General had already possessed himself of his hat, and, 
with an air of good-humoured confidence, that she felt did honour 
both to herself and him, took a courteous leave of his hostess, and 
gave a hearty greeting to the new-comer as they passed each other 
on the threshold. 

“T think I’ve won the battle,” muttered the old soldier, mounting 
his horse briskly in the street; “though I’ve left the enemy in 
possession of the ground !” 
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CHAPTER XXvV. 
A SATISFACTORY ANSWER. 


Daisy, with his hair cut exceedingly short, as denoting that he was 
on the eve of some great crisis in life, entered the apartment in the 
sheepish manner of a visitor who is not quite sure about his 
reception. Though usually of cheerful and confident bearing, 
denoting no want of a certain self-assertion, which the present gener- 
ation call “cheek,” all his ‘audacity seemed to have deserted him, 
and he planted himself in the centre of the carpet, with his hat in 
his hand, like the poor, spiritless bridegroom at Netherby, who stood 
“dangling his bonnet and plume” while his affianced and her 
bridesmaids were making eyes at young Lochinvar. 

Miss Douglas, too, required a breathing-space to restore her self- 
command. When they had shaken hands, it was at least a minute 
before either could find anything to say. 

The absurdity of the situation struck them both, but the lady was 
the first to recover her presence of mind ; and, with a laugh not the 
least genuine, welcomed him back to England, demanding the latest 
news from Paddy-land. 

*“'You’ve been at Cormac’s-town, of course,” said she. “ You can 
tell us all about dear Lady Mary, and your pretty friend Norah. I 
hope she asked to be remembered to me.” 

He blushed up to his eyes, turning his hat in his hands, as if he 
would fain creep into it bodily, and hide himself from notice in the 
crown. 

She saw her advantage, and gained courage every minute, so as to. 
stifle and keep down the gnawing pain that made her so sick at 
heart. 

“T wonder Norah trusts you in London,” she continued, with 
another of those forced smiles. ‘I suppose you're only on short 
leave, as you call it, and mean to go back directly. Will you have 
the black mare to ride, while you are in town? I've taken great care 
of her, and she’s looking beautiful !” 

To her own ear, if not to his, there was a catch in her breath 
while she spoke the last words, that warned her she would need all 
her self-command before the play was played out. 

He thanked her kindly enough, while he declined the offer ; but 
his tone was so grave, so sorrowful, that she could keep up the 
affectation of levity no longer. 

“What is it?” she asked, in an altered voice. ‘ Daisy — Mr. 
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Walters! What is the matter? Are you offended? I was only 
joking about Norah.” 

“Offended !” he repeated. ‘“ How could I ever be offended with 
you? ButI didn’t come here to talk about Miss Macormac, nor 
even Satanella, except in so far as the mare is connected with your 
generosity and kindness.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, in considerable trepidation. 
“* You were the generous one, for you gave me the best hunter in 
your stable, without being asked.” 

“ As if you had not bought her over and over again !” he exclaimed, 
finding voice and words and courage now that he was approaching 
the important topic. ‘Miss Douglas, it’s no use denying your good 
deeds, nor pretending to ignore their magnificence. It was only 
yesterday I learned the real name of my unknown friend / I tell you, 
that money of yours saved me from utter ruin—worse than ruin, from 
such disgrace as if I had committed a felony, and been sent to 
prison !” 

“T’m sure you look as if you had just come out of one,” she 
interposed, “‘ with that cropped head. Why do you let them cut your 
hair so short? It makes you hideous !” 

“‘ Never mind my ‘cropped head,” he continued, somewhat baffled 
by the interruption. “I hurried here at once, to thank you with all 
my heart, as the best friend I ever had in the world.” 

“Well, you’ve done it,” said she. ‘“That’s quite enough. Now, 
let us talk of something else.” 

“But I haven't done it,” protested Daisy, gathering from the 
obstacles in his way a certain inclination to his task, or at least a deter- 
mination to go through with it. “I haven’t said half what I’ve got 
to say, nor a quarter of what I feel. You have shown that you 
consider me a near and dear friend. You have given me the plainest 
possible proof of your confidence and esteem. All this instigates me 
—or rather induces me, or, shall I say, encourages me—to hope, or 
perhaps persuade myself of some probability. In short, Miss 
Douglas—can’t you help a fellow out with what he’s got to say ?” 

Floundering about in search of the right expressions, she would 
have liked him to go on for an hour. It was delightful to be even on 
the brink of that paradise from which she must presently exclude 
herself for ever with her own hands, and she forbore to interrupt him 
till he came to a dead stop for want of words. 

“ Nonsense!” she said. “ Any friend would have done as much 
who had the power. It’s nothing to make a fuss about. I’m glad 
you're out of the scrape, and there’s an end of it.” 
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“‘ You were always generous,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You ought to have 
been a man ; I’ve said so a hundred times—only it’s lucky you're mot, 
or I couldn’t ask you a question that I don’t know how to put in 
the right form.” 

She turned pale as death. It was come then, at last—that 
moment to which she had once looked forward as a glimpse of 
happiness too exquisite for mortal senses. Here was the enchanted 
cup pressed to her very lip, and she must not taste it—must with- 
draw her very eyes from the insidious drink. And yet even now she 
felt a certain sense of disappointment in her triumph, a vague 
misgiving that the proffered draught was flatter than it should be, as 
if the bottle had been already opened to slake another’s thirst. 

“ Better not ask,” she said, “if the words don’t come naturally— 
if the answer is sure to be zo.” 

In his intense relief he never marked the piteous tone of her voice, 
nor the tremble of agony passing over her face, like the flicker of a fire 
on a marble bust, to leave its features more fixed and rigid than before. 

Even in her keen suffering she wished to spare Aim. Already she 
was beginning to long for the dull insensibility that must succeed 
this hour of mental conflict, as bodily numbness is the merciful result 
of pain. She dreaded the possibility that his disappointment should 
be anything like her own, and would fain have modified the blow she 
had no choice but to inflict. 

Daisy, however, with good reasons no doubt, was resolved to rush 
on his fate the more obstinately, as it seemed, because of the 
endeavours to spare both him and hers 

“T am a plain-spoken fellow,” said he, “ and—and—tolerably 
straightforward, as times go. I’m not much used to this kind of 
thing—at least, I’ve never regularly asked such a question before. 
You mustn’t be offended, Miss Douglas, if I don’t go the right way to 
work. But—but—it seems so odd that you should have come in and 
paid my debts for me! Don’t you think I ought—or don’t you think 
you ought—in short, I’ve come here on purpose to ask you to marry 
me. I’m not half good enough, I know, and lots of fellows would 
make you better husbands, I’m afraid. But really now—without 
joking—won’t you try?” 

He had got into the spirit of the thing, and went on more 
swimmingly than he could have hoped. There was almost a ring of 
truth in his appeal, for Daisy’s was a temperament that flung itself 
keenly into the excitement of the moment, gathering ardour from the 
very sense of pursuit. As he said of himself, “‘ He never could help 
riding, if he got a start !” 
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And Miss Douglas shook in every limb while she listened with a 
wan, weary face and white lips, parted in a rigid smile. It was not 
that she was unaccustomed to solicitations of a like nature ; whatever 
might be her previous experience, scarcely an hour had passed since 
she sustained a similar attack — and surely to accept an offer of 
marriage ought to be more subversive of the nervous system than to 
refuse ; yet she could hardly have betrayed deeper emotion had she 
been trembling in the balance between life and death. 

That was a brave heart of hers, or it must have failed to keep its 
own rebellion down so firmly, and gather strength to answer in a 
calm, collected voice— 

“There are some things it is better not to think about, for they 
can never be, and this is one of them.” 

How little she knew what was passing in his mind! How little 
she suspected that Aer sentence was /zs reprieve! And yet his self- 
love was galled. He had made a narrow escape, and was thankful, 
no doubt, but felt somewhat disappointed, too, that his danger had 
not been greater still. 

“Do you mean it?” said he. “Well, you'll forgive my presump- 
tion, and—and—you won’t forget I asked you.” 

“ Forget! id . 

It was all she said; but a man must have been both blind and 
deaf not to have marked the tone in which those syllables were 
uttered, the look that accompanied them. Daisy brandished his hat, 
thinking it high time to go, lest his sentence should be commuted, 
and his doom revoked. 

She put her hand to her throat, as if she must choke; but 
mastered her feelings with an effort, forcing herself to speak 
calmly and distinctly now, on a subject that must never be ap- 
proached again. 

“Do not think I undervalue your offer,” she said, gathering 
fortitude with every word; “do not think me hard, or changeable, 
or unfeeling. If you must not make me happy, at least you will have 
made me very proud ; and if everything had turned out differently, 
I do hope I might have proved worthy to be your wife. You're not 
angry with me, are you? And you won’t hate me because it’s 
impossible ?” 

“‘ Not the least !” exclaimed Daisy eagerly. “Don’t think it for a 
moment! Please not to make yourself unhappy about. ~~.” 

“1 am worthy to be your friend,” she continued, saddened, and it 
may be a little vexed by this remarkable exhibition of self-denial ; 
“and as a friend I feel I owe you some explanation beyond a bare 
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‘No, I won't.’ It ought rather to be ‘ No, I can’t,’ because—because, 
to tell you the honest truth, I have promised somebody else !” 

“T wish you joy, with all my heart !” he exclaimed gaily, and not 
the least like an unsuccessful suitor. “I hope you'll be as happy as 
the day is long! When is it to be? You'll send me an invitation to 
the wedding, won’t you ?” 

Her heart was very sore. He did not even ask the name of his 
fortunate rival, and he could hardly have looked more pleased, she 
thought, if he had been going to marry her himself. 

“T don’t know about that,” she answered, shaking her head sadly. 
‘* At any rate, I shall not see you again for a long time. Good-bye, 
Daisy,” and she held out a cold hand that trembled very much. 

“‘ Good-bye,” said he, pressing it cordially. “I shall never forget 
your kindness. Good-bye.” 

Then the door shut, and he was gone. 

Blanche Douglas sank into a sofa, and sat there looking at the 
opposite wall, without moving hand or foot, till the long summer’s 
day waned into darkness and her servant came with lights. She 
neither wept, nor moaned, nor muttered broken sentences, but 
remained perfectly motionless, like a statue, and in all those hours 
she asked herself but one question—“ Do I love this man? and, if 
so, how can I ever bear to marry the other ?” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


AFTERNOON TEA. 


“I wisH you’d come, Daisy. You’ve no idea what it is, facing 
all those swells by oneself !” 

“T have not the cheek,” was Daisy’s reply. ‘They would chaff 
one so awfully, if they knew. No, Bill, I’ll see you through anything 
but that.” 

“Then I must show the best front I can without a support,” said 
the other ruefully. “Why can’t she let me off these tea-fights ? 
They’re cruelly slow. I don’t see the good of them.” 

“ She does,” replied Daisy. ‘Not a woman in London knows 
what she is about better than Mrs. Lushington. 

“ How d’ye mean ?” asked his less worldly-minded friend. 

“Why, you see,” explained Daisy, “ one great advantage of living 
in this wicked town is, that you’ve no duty towards your neighbour. 
People don’t care two straws what you do, or how you do it, so long 
as you keep your own line without crossing theirs. They'll give you 
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the best of everything, and ask for no return, if only you'll pretend 
to be glad to see them when you meet, and not forget them when you 
go away. That’s the secret of morning visits, card-leaving, wedding- 
presents, and the whole of the sham. Now Mrs. Lushington goes 
everywhere, and never has a ball, nor a drum, nor even a large 
dinner-party of her own, but she says to her friends, ‘I love you 
dearly, I can’t exist without you. Come and see me every Wednes- 
day, except the Derby day, all the London season through, from five 
to seven p.m. I'll swear to be at home, and I'll give you a cup of 
tea!’ So, for nine-pen’orth of milk, and some hot water, she repays 
the hospitalities of a nation. She’s pleased, the world is gratified, and 
nobody’s bored but you. It’s all humbug, that’s the truth, and I’m 
very glad I’m so soon to be out of it !” 

“But you won’t leave the regiment?” said his brother officer 
kindly. 

“Not if I know it!” was the hearty response. ‘Norah likes 
soldiering, and old Macormac doesn’t care what we do, if we only 
visit Aim in the hunting season. Besides, my uncle put that in the 
conditions when he ‘ parted,’ which he did freely enough, I am bound 
to admit, considering all things.” 

“You've not been long about it,” observed Soldier Bill in a tone 
of admiration. “It’s little more than a month since you pulled 
through after that ‘facer’ at Punchestown ; and now, here you are, 
booked to one lady, after proposing to another, provided with settle- 
ments, /rousseau, bridesmaids, and very likely a bishop to marry you. 
Hang it, Daisy, I’ve got an uncle smothered in lawn; I'll give him 
the straight tip, and ask him to tie you up fast.” 

“You'll have to leave the Park at once,” was Daisy’s reply, 
“or you'll be returned absent when the parade is formed. You 
know, Bill, you daren’t be late, for your life.” 

The two young men were by this time at Albert Gate, having 
spent a pleasant half-hour together on a couple of penny chairs, 
while the strange medley passed before them that throngs Hyde 
Park on every summer’s afternoon. Daisy was far happier than he 
either hoped or deserved. After Satanella’s refusal, he had felt at 
liberty to follow the dictates of his own heart, and lost no time in 
prosecuting his suit with Norah Macormac. The objections that 
might have arisen from want of means were anticipated by his uncle’s 
unlooked-for liberality, and he was to be married as soon as the 
necessary arrangements could be made, though, in consideration of 
his late doings, the engagement was at present to be kept a profound 
secret. 
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Notwithstanding some worldly wisdom, Daisy could believe that 
such secrets divided amongst half-a-dozen people would not become 
the property of half-a-hundred. 

In a mood like his, a man requires no companion but his own 
thoughts. We will rather accompany Soldier Bill, as he picks his 
way into Belgravia, stepping daintily over the muddy crossings, 
cursing the water-carts, and trying to preserve the polish of his 
boots, up to Mrs. Lushington’s door. 

Yet into those shining boots his heart seemed almost sinking, 
when he marked a long line of carriages in the streets, a crowd of 
footmen on the steps and pavement. No man alive had better nerve 
than Bill, to ride, or fight, or swim, or face any physical danger ; 
but his hands turned cold, and his face hot, when about to confront 
strange ladies, either singly or in masses; and for him, the rustling 
of muslin was as the shaking of a-standard to the inexperienced 
charger, a signal of unknown danger, a flutter of terror and dismay. 

Nevertheless, he mastered his weakness, following his own name 
resolutely up-stairs, in a white heat, no doubt, yet supported by the 
calmness of despair. Fortunately, he found his hostess at her 
drawing-room door. The favourable greeting she accorded him 
would have re-assured the most diffident of men. 

“You're a good boy,” she whispered, with a squeeze of his hand. 
“‘T was almost afraid you wouldn’t come. Stay near the door, while 
I do the civil to the arch-duchess. I'll be back directly. I’ve got 
something very particular to ask you.” 

So, while Mrs. Lushington did homage (in French) to the arch- 
duchess, who was old, fat, good-humoured, and very sleepy, Bill took 
up a position from which he could pass the inmates of the apartment 
in review. Observing his welcome by their hostess, and knowing 
who he was, two or three magnificent ladies thought it not derogatory 
to afford him a gracious bow ; and as they forbore to engage him in 
discourse—a visitation of which Bill had fearful misgivings—he soon 
felt sufficiently at ease to inspect unconcernedly, and in detail, the 
several individuals who constituted the crush. 

It was a regular London gathering, in the full-tide of the season, 
consisting of the, best-dressed, best-looking, and idlest people in 
town. There seemed an excess of ladies, as usual ; but who would 
complain of a summer market that it was over-stocked with flowers? 
While of the uglier sex, the specimens were either very young or very 
mature. There was scarcely a man to be seen between thirty and 
forty, but a glut of young gentlemen, some too much and some too 
little at their ease, with a liberal sprinkling of ancient dandies, irre- 
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proachable in manners, and worthier members of society, we may be 

permitted to hope, than society believed. A few notabilities were 

thrown in, of course : the arch-duchess aforesaid ; a missionary, who 
had been tortured by the Chinese, dark, sallow, and of a physi- 

ognomy that went far to extenuate the cruelty of the Celestials; a 

lady who had spent two years at Thebes, and perhaps for that reason, 

dressed almost as low at the Egyptian Sphinx ; a statesman out of 

office ; a celebrated preacher at issue with his bishop; a foreign 

minister ; a London banker ; and a man everybody knew, who wrote 

books nobody read. Besides these, there was the usual complement 

of ladies who gave, and ladies who went to, balls; married women 

addicted to flirting ; single ladies not averse to it; stout mammas ih 

gorgeous apparel ; tall girls with baby-faces promising future beauty’; 
a powdered footman winding, like an eel, through the throng ;. 
Frank Lushington himself, looking at his watch to see how soon it 

would be over ; and pretty Bessie Gordon, fresh and smiling, superin- 

tending the tea. 

All this Bill took in, wondering. It seemed such a strange way of 
spending a bright summer’s afternoon, in weather that had come on 
purpose for cricket, boating, yachting, all sorts of out-of-door 
pursuits. Putting himself beside the question, for he felt as much on 
duty as if he had the belt on in a barrack-yard, it puzzled him to 
discover the spell that brought all these people together, in a hot 
room, at six o’clock in the day. Was it sheer idleness, or the love of 
talking, or only the follow-my-leader instinct of pigs and sheep? 
Catching sight of General St. Josephs and Miss Douglas conversing 
apart in a corner, he determined that it must be a motive stronger 
than any of these ; and looking down on her broad deep shoulders, 
marvelled how such motive might affect his next neighbour, a lady of 
sixty years, weighing some sixteen stone. 

It is fair to suppose, therefore, that Bill was as yet himself 
untouched. His intimacy with Mrs. Lushington, while sharpening 
his wits and polishing his manners, served, no doubt, to dispel those 
illusions of romance that all young men are prone to cherish; more or 
less ; and Soldier Bill, with his fresh cheeks and simple heart, believed 
he was becoming a thorough philosopher, an experienced man of the 
world, rating human weaknesses at their real value, and walking about 
the battle of life sheathed in armour of proof. Honest Bill! How 
little he dreamt that his immunity was only a question of time. The 
hour had not yet come—nor the woman ! ; 

Far different was St. Josephs. If ever man exulted in bondage 
and seemed proud to rattle his. chains, that man was: the captive 
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General. He never missed an opportunity of attending his conqueror: 
riding in the Park—“ walking in the Zoo”—waiting about at balls, 
drums, crush-rooms, and play-houses—he never left her side. 

Miss Douglas, loathing her own ingratitude, was weary of her life. 
Even Bill could not help remarking the pale cheeks, the heavy eyes, 
the dull lassitude of gait and bearing, that denoted the feverish 
unrest of one who is sick at heart. 

He trod on a chaperone’s skirt, and omitted to beg pardon; he 
stumbled against his uncle, the bishop, and forgot to ask after his 
aunt. So taken up was he with the faded looks of Miss Douglas, 
that he neither remembered where he was, nor why he came, and 
only recovered consciousness with the rustle of Mrs. Lushington’s 
dress and her pleasant voice in his ear. 

‘Give me your arm,” said she, pushing on through her guests, with 
many winning smiles, “and take me into the little room for some tea.” 

Though a short distance, it was a long passage. She had something 
pleasant to say to everybody, as she threaded the crowd ; but it could 
be no difficult task. for so experienced a campaigner, on her own 
ground, to take up any position she required. And Bill found himself 
established at last by her side, in a corner, where they were neither 
overlooked nor overheard. 

“Now I want to know if it’s true?” said she, dashing into the 
subject at once. “ You can tell, if anybody can, and I’m sure you 
have no secrets from me.” 

“If what's true?” asked Bill, gulping tea that made him hotter 
than ever. 

*‘ Don’t be stupid!” was her reply. “ Why, about Daisy of course. 
Is he going to marry that Irish girl? I want to find out at once.” - 

“ Well, it’s no use denying it,” stammered Bill, somewhat unwil- 
lingly. ‘‘ But it’s a dead secret, Mrs. Lushington, and of course it 
goes no farther.” 

“‘ Oh, of course !” she repeated. “‘ Don’t you know how safe I am? 
But you're quite sure of it? You have it from himself?” 

“T’ve got to be his best man,” returned Bill, by no means 
triumphantly. ‘You'll coach me up a little, won’t you, before the 
day? I haven’t an idea what to do.” 

She laughed merrily. 

“Make love to the bridesmaids, of course,” she answered. “ Irish, 
no doubt, every one of them. I’m not quite sure I shall give you 
leave.” 

“T can’t get out of it!” exclaimed Bill, ‘ He’s such a ‘pal,’ you 
know, and a brother-officer, and all.” 
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She was amused at his simplicity. 

“J don’t want you to get out of it,” she answered, still laughing. 
“T can’t tell what sort of a best man you'll make, but you're not 
half a bad boy. You deserve something for coming to-day. Dine 
with us to-morrow—nobody but the Gordon girls and a stray man. 
I must go and see the great lady off. That’s the worst of royalty. 
Good-bye ;” and she sailed away, leaving Bill somewhat disconcerted 
by misgivings that he had been guilty of a breach of trust. 

The party was thinning visibly up-stairs, while people transferred 
themselves with one accord to the hall and staircase, many appearing 
to consider this the pleasantest part of the entertainment. Mrs. 
Lushington had scarcely yet found time to speak three words to 
Blanche Douglas, but she caught her dear friend now on the eve of 
departure, and held her fast. The General had gone to look for his 
ladye-love’s carriage. They were alone in Mr. Lushington’s snuggery, 
converted (though not innocent of tobacco-smoke) into a cloak-room 
for the occasion. 

“So good of you to come, dear Blanche, and to bring Aim” (with 
a meaning smile). “I waited to pounce on you Here. I’ve got such 
a piece of news for you!” 

Miss Douglas looked as if nothing above, upon, or under the 
earth could afford her the slightest interest, but she was obliged to 
profess.a polite curiosity. 

“Who do you think is going to be married >—immediately !—next 
week, I believe. Who but our friend Daisy !” 

The shot told. Though Miss Douglas received it with the self- 
command of a practised duellist, so keen an observer as her friend 
did not fail to mark a quiver of the eye-lids, a tightening of the lips, 
and a grey hue creeping gradually over the face. 

“Our fickle friend Daisy, of all people in the world !” continued 
Mrs. Lushington. “It only shows how we poor women can be 
deceived. I sometimes fancied he admired me, and I never doubted 
but he cared for you, whereas he has gone and fallen a victim to that 
wild Irish girl of Lady Mary Macormac’s—the pretty one—that was 
such a friend of yours.” 

“T always thought he admired her,” answered Miss Douglas in a 
very feeble voice. “I ought to write and wish Norah joy. Are you 
quite sure it’s true?” 

‘Quite !” was the reply. “ My authority is his own best man.” 

Fortunately, the General appeared at this juncture, with tidings of 
the carriage, while, through a vista of footmen, might be seen at the 
open door a brougham-horse on his hind-legs, impatient of delay. 
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“Good-bye, dear Blanche ! You look so tired. I hope you 
haven’t done too much.” ‘ 

“ Good-bye, dear Clara! I've had such a pleasant afternoon.” 

Putting her into the carriage, the General’s kind heart melted 
within him. She looked so pale and worn. She clung so confi- 
dingly, so dejectediy to his arm. She pressed his hand so affec- 
tionately when he bade her good-bye, and seemed so loth to let it 
go, that but for the eyes of all England, which every man believes 
are fixed on himself alone, he would have sprung in, too, and driven 
off with her then and there. 

But he consoled himself with the certainty of seeing her next day. 
That comfort accompanied him to his bachelor lodgings, where he 
dressed, and lasted all through a regimental.dinner at the London 
Tavern. 

While a distinguished leader proposed his health, alluding in 
flattering terms to the services he had rendered and the dangers he 
had faced, General St. Josephs was thinking far less of his short 
soldierlike reply than of the pale face and the dark eyes that would 
so surely greet him on the morrow, of the future about to open 
before him at last, that would make amends for a life of war and 
turmoil, with its gentle solace of love and confidence and repose. 


(To be continued.) 
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A LOVERS’ QUARREL. 


LL day they had been at cross purposes : 
From their first meeting at the garden gate, 


3 Full several seconds—or, in lovers’ phrase, 
More than quite half an hour—behind his tryst,; 
Receiving but a shadow of the smile 

That wont to greet him like a risen sun, 

And for the usual kiss multiplicate 

A sorry compromise! At first full fain 

He tried to soothe her, and himself accused 
As guilty of unpardonable blame, 

In that he had not overrun the hour 

And gained thereby a joy additional,— 
Altho’ assuring her by his fond love 

He really was less tardy than she thought. 
But not thus nor by any means so soon, 

Spite of the suasive amicable strains 

And sootheful odours of the birds and flowers, 
Was she to be propitiated ; for 

The little lady had her wilful moods, 

Felt, tho’ she had not own’d it to her heart, 
That love all loving grows monotonous, 

And needs occasional jar to give it zest, 

As summer clouds add beauty to the sky ; 
And loved to test the temper of his love 

By her own fence and foil: a dangerous sport, 
Or at the best not harmless, for at times, 

All unaware in middle of it all, 

Off goes the button, and ensues dismay 


That wounds are given where but play was meant. 


So turn’d, and went with shadows on her brow, 
More like to those upon the bright smooth sea 
In summer weather, resting there for naught 
Save the full measure of their own content, 
Than any omen of impending storm ; 
While he, too fond to be untimely vex’d, 
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By all the little arts that unto love 
Are strategy intuitive, essay’d 
To chase the clouds he knew were charged with naught 


- Graver than random humour: told her all 


His dreary doing of the yesternight, 

How he had, “ heart-sick, danced not at the ball, 

Save only once or twice from first to last, 

Spite of the county beauties ; for, lacking her, 

’Twas as the starry heavens without the moon, 

Or as a garden vacant of the rose— 

Tho’ none could say, where all were beautiful, 

His cousin did not carry off the palm !” 

Then gave her, for she loved them best, a bunch 

Of wild flowers he had gathered by the way, 

And held them in the half reluctant hand, 

Begging her keep them for his sake ; admired 

The azure ribbon in her golden hair, 

His favourite dress she wore when first they met, 

And, last, the sweetness of her own sweet face. 
Yet for all this the little whimsy wile 

That dallied with the rapture within reach ; 

Some mood contrarious, prompting her to choose 

A devious byeway rather than the straight 

Towards her purposed goal, ne’er taking: thought 

That venturing by less familiar course 

Haply she might go wrong and lose herself ; 

Some wayward arch design to gain her end 

Of being petted into unrestraint 

Of her own love by pouting artifice, 

Possess’d her still and all the livelong day, 

And tried him more than once beyond his bent. 

At last, and when he wanted her to join 

The game, himself for partner, on the lawn, 

She, heeding not the cloud upon his brow, 

Began to make excuses: “ By-and-by, 

Perhaps—there were enough, too many indeed, 

Without her—better players, too, than she— 

He often blamed her, tho’ without a cause— 

She’d rather watch it—she was weary”: so moved off, 

And sat beneath a linden all alone, 

Deeming he soon would follow. But instead, 

He, at her humour and the unsuccess 
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Of all his efforts to dispel it, vex’d 
And anger’d and in pique, turn’d on his heel, 
And walk’d up straightway and for partner chose 
His pretty cousin, belle of the county ball, 
And stooping, with full mischievous intent, 
Pick’d up a rosebud fallen from her hair 
And placed it at his heart. 
J After awhile, 

The pastime over, and but ill at ease, 
He went and sat him down there at her side 
Under the linden ; and once more essay’d 
To jest her out of her perversity. 
But she, fierce as a little fury, turn’d 
And snatch’d the wretched rosebud from his breast, 
As it had been a viper, and held it, crush’d, 
Within her tightening hand ; which first he drew 
Gently within his own as if for sport, 
Tho’ bidding her let go the flower—while she, 
Eyes fix’d on his and fiery bright, nor moved ~ 
Nor spake ; but only clench’d the more. 
Then at once rose the ire so long subdued, 
And, sway’d by passion of imperious pique, 
Or impulse of that subtle paradox 
Of cruel fondness which is gratified 
By pain inflicted on what most it loves, 
He neither spake nor moved, but with eyes fix’d, 
Calm for self-will, upon her own that flash’d, 
Held her wrist sternly, gripp’d as in a vice, 
Sharper and sharper till at length she cried, 
Relinquishing unwittingly the rose, 
“Enough, you hurt me!” And he answer made, * 
With something of the devil in his laugh, 
‘So so, ’tis well, I purposed nothing else, 
Merely to make you cry me mercy, sweet.” 
Then she withdrew her little hand from his, 
Bloodstain’d, where either of the nails had met, 
And, silent after, sat with thoughtful eyes, 
And hid it in the laces of her sleeve. 

Then neither for a little moved or spake, 
But sat apart in misery forlorn. 
Till, unseen, conscious that her head was bow’d, 
He glanced at her, and all his heaven return’d : 
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Her face was hidden in her folded hands, _ 

But lo! upon the wild flowers at her breast 

A tear had fallen and hung tremulous, 

As ’twere the lingering last drop of the storm. 
At once his soul yearned forth, and, without word 
Or warning, or self-interrogatory, 

He caught her, unreluctant, to his heart, 

And kiss’d her till she smiled! Twilight meanwhile 
Spread heavy shadows over all the walks, 

As if to muffle any softest sound 

Of lovers’ feet, and long they wander’d there. 
But reach’d at length the wicket where they met 
On that far morn they scarce could recognise 
Through all the chequer’d zons of the day; 
Yet there such while did tarry, finding more 

To say each moment as the moments flew 
Than had been press’d into as many hours, 
That ere the very final taking leave, 

Made all of happy promises and plans 

For their next meeting of the morrow, he 

Was more than guerdon’d for the morning loss, 
And all the fret of all the day beside! 

And so they parted at the garden gate. 


ROBERT STEGGALL. 


CaN eR reel eee?» 














ON THE COMIC WRITERS OF 
ENGLAND. 
BY CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 


XV.—THOMAS HOOD. 


HE first and (to my regret) the only time I ever was in 
company with Thomas Hood, occurred one evening at 
the house of a mutual friend, residing at Walworth. As 
he entered the room my first impression was that of 

slight disappointment. I had not then seen any portrait of him, and 

my imagination had depicted a man of the under size, with a 

humourous and mobile mouth, and with sharp, twinkling, and investi- 

gating eyes. When, therefore, a rather tall and attenuated figure pre- 
sented itself before me, with grave aspect and dressed in black ; and 
after, when scrutinising his features I noticed those dark, sad eyes, 
set in that pale and pain-worn, yet tranquil face, and saw the expres- 
sion of that suffering mouth, telling how sickness, with its stern plough, 
had driven its silent share through that slender frame, all the long 
train of quaint and curious fancies, ludicrous imageries, oddly-com- 
bined contrasts, humourous distortions, strange and uncouth associa- 
tions, myriad word-twistings, ridiculous miseries, grave trifles, and 
trifling gravities—all these came before me like the rushing event of 
adream, and I asked myself: ‘Can this be the man that has so often 
made me roll with laughter at his humour, chuckle at his wit, and 
wonder while I threaded the maze of his inexhaustible puns?” When 
he began to converse in bland and placid tones about Germany, where 
he had for some time lived, I became more reconciled to him, and 
afterwards, as we were looking over some prints, and were comparing 
and bandying tastes and opinions, I felt the full force of his many-sided 
talent ; for not only did he talk of art with a refined gusto, but even 
here his extraordinary talent for ludicrous combination was constantly 

Weaving in with his remarks. He punned (as it seemed) uncon- 

sciously, certainly without premeditation, for it was extemporaneous— 

literally extemporaneous—it was instantaneous. It was not then his 
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cue, and he could have had no inducement that evening to give us a 
“ taste of his quality,” for I heard afterwards that he was ill, and his 
aspect confirmed the report ; but with all this, the real nature of the 
individual constantly developed itself, and I have now vividly present 
to my mental vision the curious combination of that grave mouth, 
with the quick glance of the eye to asccrtain the prosperity of an 
insinuated pun, or the appreciation of a piece of practical humour. 

I noticed also that Hood was a gentleman in two essential points : 
he was no egoist, he made no more allusion to himself and his sayings 
and doings than if he had been a second-ledger clerk in a banking- 
house, and he might be pronounced the most mechanical of 
“ writers,” after the paste-and-scissors author of history. Not only 
did Hood hint no reference to himself, but he extended to others the 
full privileges of conversation ; he never interrupted, and he listened 
with Spartan patience to every one, and it was apparent to the com- 
monest observer that not a speech, not an action made by any of the 
company escaped him. These I presume to be essential qualities 
to constitute a gentleman in society. 

It was quite indispensable that this very superior man should be 
included in the catagory of our writers in wit and humour—the list 
would have been incomplete without him; but in canvassing his 
intellectual accomplishments, it appears clear that the reading public 
have bestowed the almost undivided suffrage of their approbation 
upon his talent for humourous, even ludicrous combination, to the 
neglect of, or tacit indifference for his sedate writings. 

Had Hood not written those two little serious and exquisitely 
affecting poems, “The Bridge of Sighs” and “The Song of the 
Shirt,” three-fourths of the world would have considered him in no 
other light than that of an inveterate punster ; and assuredly he has 
never yet received the honour due to his merits, as a grave and even 
forceful classical writer ; meaning “classical” in the sense of purity 
and constructiveness, both with regard to his language and collocation 
of words in his sentences—in other words, his “style.” Upon dis- 
secting and examining Hood’s phrases it will be found in the first 
place that he rarely uses more words than are requisite to convey his 
ideas (now more especially referring to his sedate compositions) and 
the keystones of his sentences ; his most important words will, I think, 
be uniformly found to be the precise words that should have been 
chosen. Moreover, his language is indigenous ; it is Saxon English 
so far as he could employ it, and these are the main qualities requisite 
to constitute a pure style in writing, and these Hood possessed in an 
eminent degree. 
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Moreover, he was endowed with an abundant imagination: his 
mind framed pictures beyond the pale of our every-day working 
world. In confirmation of this opinion, I would refer to 4is version of 
the story of “ Hero and Leander ;” wherein, with correct appreciation 
of the old mythology, he has gracefully represented the lover as being 
borne by a sea-nymph to her coral cave; but finding the life-spark 
extinct, she tenderly restores the body to the beach, that it may 
receive the affectionate rites of human sepulture. This poem would 
have done honour to the age that transmitted the old golden legend.’ 
That Hood possessed a rich fancy with imagination, it will suffice for our 
present purpose (seeing that the chief of my space must be devoted 
to his genius for wit and humour), that I bring to recollection that 
lovely poem, “The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies ;’ in which 
graceful creation he has involved an elegant eulogy upon the 
undying genius of the poet who rescued from oblivion, and will carry 
down, with life and language, to all times and people the exquisite 
invention of the Fairy Mythology. Hood’s design in this poem is, 
“to celebrate by an Allegory that immortality which Shakespeare 
has conferred on the Fairy Mythology by his “‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” Had it not been for Shakespeare—as he says—those 
pretty children of our childhood would leave barely their names to 
our maturer years: they belong to the mites upon the plum, to the 
bloom of the fancy, a thing generally too frail and beautiful to with- 
stand the rude handling of time ; but Shakespeare has made this most 
perishable part of the mind’s creation equal to the most enduring ;— 
he has so intertwined the Elfins with human sympathies, and linked 
them by so many delightful associations with the productions of 
nature, that they are as real to the mind’s eye as their green magical 
circles on the grass to the outer sense. It would have been a pity 
for such a race to go extinct, even though they were but as the butter- 
flies that hover about the leaves and blossoms of the visible world.” 
And in this spirit has Hood interceded with old Father Time, intro- 
ducing the whole of the tiny royal court and its attendants ; when 
the poet of nature steps in, and redeems them from the swoop of his 
fell scythe. 

That Hood was gifted with more than ordinary power of language ; 
the power of unadorned simplicity, may be instanced in his ballad of 
“Eugene Aram ”—a poem which, for the detailing of unnatural 
cruelty, with the anguish of blood-guiltiness and harrowing remorse, 
I do not think is to be exceeded by any composition of the same 
class and character in the language. There are some thoughts in that 
great poem that no one can, or ought to read without a thrill of awe 
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and admiration. The account of the murder is told with extra- 
ordinary condensation, and ballad simplicity of language :— 


Two sudden blows with a ragged stick, 
_And one with a heavy stone ; 
One hurried gash with a hasty knife, 
And then the deed was done : 
There was nothing lying at my foot 
But lifeless flesh and bone! 


Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, 
That could not do me ill: 

And yet I fear’d him all the more 
For lying there so still : 

There was a manhood in his look 
That murder could not kill! 


And lo! the universal air 
Seemed lit with ghastly flame ; 

Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes 
Were looking down in blame: 

I took the dead man by his hand, 
And called upon his name! 


Then his reflection, as he sat among the little school-boys at the 
evening prayer, an affecting picture of remorse— 


Oh, Heaven! to think of their white souls, 
And mine so black and grim ; 

I could not share in childish prayer, 
Nor join in evening hymn! 

Like a Devil of the pit I seemed 
Mid holy cherubim ! 


And peace went with them, one and all, 
And each calm pillow spread ; 

But Guilt was my grim chamberlain 
That lighted me to bed ; 

And drew my midnight curtains round 
With fingers bloody red ! 


All night I lay in agony, 

In anguish dark and deep: 
My fever’d eyes I dare not close, 
But stared aghast at sleep! 
For Sin had render’d unto her 
The keys of hell to keep! 


Another phase of our poet’s strength in description, with fertility of 
resource in imagination, is signally displayed in the piece entitled 
‘ “The Haunted House.” The subject, it is true, is inefficient in its 
result to warrant so fearful a note of preparation; but the ghastly 
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imagery and the emblems of ill-omen collected together in that poem 
would do credit to the most illustrious of hobgoblin narrators. 

Hood was a manly man in all the essentials requisite to give a 
human being right and title to the privilege of that proud distinction. 
He was manly in his endurance, manly in his associations, manly in 
his friendships, manly in his love, and manly in his tenderness. 
There are constant indications throughout his serious poems of his 
having possessed a most sensitive and loving heart. His lines “To 
a False Friend” are dignified, and are at the same time a testimony 
of his love of truth and sincerity. The little poem entitled “ The 
Death-bed” (most probably his mother’s) is as lovely a specimen ot 
writing as of devout and placid affection. How exquisite these four 
lines :-— 

Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our hopes belied— 
We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 
And yet again, the sonnet to his “ Wife and two Children, sleeping in 
the same chamber,” the unmisgiving effusion of a “manly” and sen- 
sitive heart. As the son, the lover, the husband, and the father, 
Hood shines consistently the affectionate and manly man. In all his 
addresses to those he loved (most especially, as well as most natu- 
rally to his wife) there appears a plain and transparent confidence in 
his own love-resources, and an unreserved confidingness in her whom 
he trusted, that is alone sufficient antidote to turn to when encoun- 
tering the tendency to misgiving and misjudging, to sneering and 
misappropriation. Here are three little unpublished poems, addressed 
to her in his latter life, copies of which Mrs. Hood (with an honest 
and graceful pride) presented to me, after having spoken of him 
as a steadfast, loving husband and constant friend. The first is 
called— 
A TOAST. 
Come! a health! and it’s not to be slighted with sips, 
A cold pulse, or a spirit supine ; 
All the blood in my heart seems to rush to my lips 
To commingle its flow with the wine. 


Bring a cup of the purest and solidest ware, 
But a little antique in the shape; 

And the juice, let it be the most racy and rare; 
All the bloom, with the age of the grape. 


Even such is the love I would celebrate now, 
At once young, and mature, and in prime ; 

Like the tree of the orange, that shows on its bough 
The bud, blossom, and fruit at one time. 
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Then with 7%ree, as is due, let the honours be paid, 
Whilst I give with my hand, heart, and head, 

** Here’s to Her, the fond mother, dear partner, kind maid, 
Who first taught me to love, woo, and wed.” 


SONG. 


There is dew for the flow’ret, 
And honey for the bee, 

And bowers for the wild bird, 
And love for you and me. 


There are tears for the many, 
And pleasures for the few ; 
But let the world pass on, dear, 

There’s love for me and you. 


There is Care that will not leave us, 
And Pain that will not flee ; 

Yet on our hearth, unalter’d, 
Sits Love ’tween you and me. 


Our love it ne’er was reckon’d, 
Yet good it is and true ; 

It’s half the world to me, dear ;— 
It’s aii the world to you. 


And now for a golden climax to this triad of love-songs !— 


Those eyes that were so bright, Love, 
Have now a dimmer shine ; 

But all they’ve lost in light, Love, 
Was what they gave to mine :— 

And still those orbs reflect, Love, 
The beams of former hours, 

That ripened all my joys, my Love, 
And tinted all my flowers. 


Those locks were brown to see, Love, 
That now are turned so grey; 

But the years were spent with me, Love, 
That stole their hue away.— 

Thy locks no longer share, Love, 
The golden glow of noon ; 

But I’ve seen the world look fair, my Love, 
When silver’d by the moon. 


That brow was fair to see, Love, 
That locks so shaded, now ; 

But for me it bore the care, Love, 
That spoil’d a bonny brow :— 

And though no longer there, Love, 
The gloss it had of yore ; 

Still mem’ry looks, and dotes, my Love, 
Where Hope admir’d before. 
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Few men had more bitter trials to endure from pains and sorrows, 
mental and bodily, than Thomas Hood ; and if he had not had full 
faith in the preponderating beauty in human nature, but had busied 
himself with spying out her defects, sneering at her infirmities, and 
horse-laughing at her delinquencies, seeking out, with some modern, 
hard, misnamed philosophy, for “‘ Evil in things good,” rather than 
discovering what ‘‘ Good there is in things evil ”—had these been his 
tendencies, his resources of happiness would have been more circum- 
scribed than they were ; whereas, with true wisdom—and “ worldly 
wisdom ” too, he says :— 

Love is its own great loveliness alway, 
And makes new lustre from the touch of time ; 


Its bough owns no December and no May, 
But bears its blossom into winter’s clime. 


And in another sonnet, after enumerating the “old martyrdoms, and 
antique smarts, wherein love died to be alive the more:” by the 
drowned Leander’s truth, by Hero’s faith, by Sappho’s leap—he con- 
cludes in the full tone and feeling of love-chivalry :— 


I swear by all, 
The world shall find such pattern in my act, 
As if Love’s great examples still were lack’d. 


And I believe that they who knew him best will testify to his having 
redeemed his pledge to its uttermost letter. Hood was not the man 
to play at fast and loose with any cause or any principle that he 
thought good and true: he was a faithful man in word and deed ; 
and therefore, with the poet’s yearning after true fame—“ that last 
infirmity of noble minds ”—and in a natural and pardonable mis- 
giving of the world’s constancy and faithfulness, he composed one of 
his finest sonnets upon mora/ death and oblivion. He says :— 


It is not death, that sometime in a sigh 
This eloquent breath shall take its speechless flight : 
That sometime these bright stars that now reply 
In sunlight to the sun, shall set in night : 
That this warm conscious flesh shall perish quite, 
And all life’s ruddy springs forget to flow; 
That thoughts shall cease, and the immortal spright 
Be lapp’d in alien clay and laid below ;— 
It is not death to know this,—but to know 
That pious thoughts, which visit at new graves 
In tender pilgrimage will cease to go 
So duly and so oft,—and when grass waves 
Over the past-away, there may be then 
No resurrection in the minds of men. 
VoL. VIII., N.S. 1872. x x 
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As a collateral evidence of Hood’s “constancy,” as well as of his 
gentleness of nature, may be instanced the charming anecdote of 
his having employed himself in the last days of his life (and when 
he lay in an anguish of body such as few in health can conceive of) in 
bringing to his remembrance all the persons who had afore-time 
interested him in society, to each of whom he sent an engraved copy 
of his bust, with a farewell autograph of kindly regard. This delicate 
action of sympathy strictly harmonises with the sentiment of the 
little poem just quoted. 

In his moral and social relations in life, Hood’s character lives, I 
believe, untainted, and in his commerce with his own soul he appears 
to have been imbued with a deep sense of true and rational piety. 
Throughout the whole of his works that I am acquainted with there 
will not be found a single expression that shall bring in question the 
integrity of his character upon this point. And yet he did not 
escape the arraignment of persons who constituted themselves in 
authority to question his orthodoxy in such matters, and to denounce 
him accordingly. Hood, however, was every way qualified to defend 
himself—morally, spiritually, and intellectually ; and his celebrated 
“Letter to Rae Wilson” is one of the wittiest and at the same time 
most trenchant answers to an unfounded imputation of this nature 
that ever was penned. There is another letter—a prose one—he 
calls it ‘‘ My Tract,” and which he wrote to some female who had 
taken the same liberty with him during his last illness. In it he 
assures his inquisitress that his only fear is to be “converted from 
Christianity,” and which never can happen so long as he is able to 
discriminate between true piety and mag-piety. Here is one 
paragraph, as a specimen of the spirit of this remarkable 
composition :— 

It is, I know, the policy of your faction, Madam, to decry literature, which they 
abhor, as the devil hates gospel, and for a similar reason. For all the most cele- 
brated authors—the wisest and the most learned in the ways of mankind—have 
concurred in denouncing and exposing Tartuffes, Mawworms, and Cantwells—in 
short, sanctimonious folly and knavery of every description. Such writers, I 
know, would be called scoffers and infidels ; but a divine hand, madam, incapable 
of injustice, has drawn a full-length picture of a self-righteous Pharisee ; and 
holy lips prone to all gentleness and charity have addressed their sharpest rebukes 
to spiritual pride and religious hypocrisy. Are the sacrilegious animals aware 
that in their retaliation they are kicking at Him ? 

In behalf of our literature I will boldly say that to our /ay authors it is mainly 
owing that the country is not at this hour enthralled by priestcraft, superstition, 
and, if you please, Popery ; which, by the bye, has met more efficient opponents 
in Dante, Boccaccio, and Rabelais (profane writers, madam) than in the McNeils, 
the MacGhees, and the Macaws that have screamed within Exeter Hall. 
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And the tone of the concluding paragraph to the letter may 
perhaps justify the indignation which pervades it :— 


And now, madam, farewell. Your mode of recalling yourself to my memory 
[by sending him the tract] reminds me that your fanatical mother insulted mine 
in the last days of her life, which was marked by every Christian virtue, by the 
presentation of a tract addressed to infidels. I remember also that the same 
heartless woman intruded herself—with less reverence than a Mohawk Squaw 
would have exhibited—on the chamber of death, and interrupted with her jargon 
almost my last interview with my dying parent. 

Such reminiscences warrant some severity; but, if more be wanting, know 
that my poor sister has been excited by a circle of canters like yourself into a 
religious phrenzy, and is at this moment in a private madhouse.—I am, madam, 
yours with disgust, THomAs Hoop. 


They who witnessed the state of Hood’s mind at the most serious 
point of his existence had no question of its perfect calm and 
cheerful reliance. The friend who first introduced me to him was 
present at that solemnest scene of our sojourn here—the notice of 
preparation for our summons hence; and his account of Hood’s 
deportment upon the occasion is precisely what every one who knew 
the man would expect from him. My friend’s words are: 


His manner was collected, his intellect clear, and the expression of his features 
calm and beautiful. I shall not forget his looks and demeanour. Nothing could 
be more consoling to his friends than his whole manner. His cheerfulness had 
no levity; he was fully conscious of his position ; but the character and habit of 
his thoughts still retained their predominance, united with a sweetness and 
gentleness delightful to witness. To two friends, with myself, who were express- 
ing by our looks and silence a sympathy with his suffering, he entreated us not to 
withhold our conversation, and to treat him, not like undertakers, but friends. 
Upon his expressing the serene calmness of his feelings, I reminded him of 
another source of comfort that he would derive upon reflection—that he had 
never written a line which ‘dying he would wish to blot.” He replied, with a 
smile, and in his old humour, that critically speaking, he had ‘some dad ones.”’ 
In spirit and in truth, in thought and in act, in word and in deed, Hood was a 
pure and a Practical Christian. 


Upon turning to the master-feature of his intellectual character, its 
witty and humorous quality, the scene is one perpetual carnival of 
mirth, cheerfulness, recreation, and admiration—of “ Mirth,” for it 
has no drawback of hardness, unkindness, want of sympathy, or 
vulgarity ; of “‘Cheerfulness,” for it ‘after no repenting draws ;” of 
“ Recreation,” for it is a perfect release, a throwing of the reins on the 
neck of the faculties, after the day’s long toiling at “the desk’s dead 
wood ;” and of “‘ Admiration,” for it is barely possible to pitch upon 
any one of his lighter compositions without an accompanying 


emotion of astonishment at the copious outpouring of his wit, in its 
XX2 
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hizh and attic character, his repartee, his joke, his satire, his narra- 
tion; of his humour, in broad description, odd combination, remote 
associations and alliances, and exquisitely pungent caricature ; and, 
lastly, of his extraordinary talent for consorting and confounding 
words of like sound with unlike sense. The deservedly eminent 
Dr. Barrow, in his sermon against “foolish talking” (by the way, 
Barrow himself was a fine wit, and the pious Fuller was one of the 
greatest punsters that ever lived), has made a list of the several 
characters in which the quality of wit presents itself to the mind. 
He has not attempted to define the quality, but he has enumerated 
its Proteus-like appearances. In turning to the passage in the 
sermon alluded to, and comparing his several descriptions with 
Hood’s humorous writings, I think it will be found that there is 
scarcely one of them that does not form both motto and subject to 
each other. For instance, one of the features of wit, the Doctor 
says, “ consisteth in a pat allusion to a known story, or in forging an 
opposite tale.” Now no one ever surpassed Hood in this felicitous 
talent. There are several of them in his epistle to Rae Wilson. 
Here is one upon excessive sanctimoniousness. He says :— 


In proof, how over-righteousness re-acts, 

Accept an anecdote well based on facts.— 

One Sunday morning (at the day don’t fret), 

In riding with a friend to Ponder’s End 

Outside the stage, we happen’d to commend 

A certain mansion that we saw ‘‘ To Let.”— 

** Ay,” cried the coachman, with our talk to grapple, 

**You’re right ! no house along the road comes nigh it,— 

’Twas built by the same man that built yon chapel, 
And master wanted once to buy it ;— 

But t’other driv the bargain much too hard— 
He ax’d sure-ly a sum purdigious !— 

But being so particular religious, 

Why ¢hat, you see, put master on his guard!” 


And here is the last anecdote, with a genuine Christian moral to it, 
tacked on, as a rider :— 


Once on a time a certain English lass 
Was seized with symptoms of such deep decline, 
Cough, hectic, flushes, ev’ry evil sign ; 
That, as their wont is at such desperate pass, 
The doctors gave her over—to an Ass. 
Accordingly, the grisly shade to bilk, 
Each morn the patient quaff’d a frothy bowl 
Of asinine new milk, 
Robbing a shaggy, suckling foal 
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Which got proportionably spare and skinny.— 
. Meanwhile the neighbours cried, “ Poor Mary Ann! 
She can’t get over it! She never can!”— 
When lo! to prove each prophet was a ninny, 
The one that died was the poor wet-nurse, Jenny.— 
To aggravate the case, 
There were but two grown donkeys in the place ; 
And most unluckily for Eve’s sick daughter, 
The other long-eared creature was a male, 
Who never in his life had given a pail 
Of milk, or even chalk-and-water. 
No matter: at the usual hour of eight, 
Down trots a donkey to the wicket-gate, 
With Mister Simon Gubbins on his back.— 
«Your sarvant, Miss,—a werry spring-like day.— 
Bad time for hasses, though! good lack! good lack! 
Jenny be dead, Miss,—but I’ze brought ye Jack : 
He doesn’t give no milk,—but he can bray.” 
So runs the story ; 
And in vain self-glory, 
Some saints would sneer at Gubbins for his blindness— 
But what the better are their pious saws 
To ailing souls, than dry hee-haws, 
Without the w/e of human-kindness. 


Barrow also includes the pun in his list of qualities which con- 
stitute wit. He says :—‘‘ Sometimes it playeth in words and phrases, 
taking advantage from the ambiguity of their sense, or the affinity of 
their sound.” To give an illustration of Hood’s talent in punning 
were to quote the entire volumes of his humorous writings, “Si 
monumentum requiris, circumspice.” Among the most remarkable, 
however, of his smaller pieces, containing the largest proportion of 
plums (and that is like a good Catholic plum-pudding—all plums), is 
the well-known one, entitled “The pathetic ballad of Faithless Nelly 
Gray ; or, the serious ballad of Mister Brown ;” or, better than all, 
perhaps, the “ Pathetic Ballad of Faithless Sa//y Brown;” every 
stanza in which contains a pun—and a good pun—ending with the 
celebrated and often-quoted climax upon the death of the hero, who 
was a Jack Tar :— 

His death, which happened in his berth, 
At forty-odd befell : 


They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton toll’d the bell. 


There is one feature enumerated in Barrow’s characteristics of 
wit and humour, that Hood did zot possess :—it is the one which 
he says, consists in uttering ‘“‘acute nonsense.” ‘ Acute” Hood is 
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at all times, whether he be grave or gay: but he never plunges into 
the pell-mell of mad waggery—still less of tom-foolery. His wit is 
always prepared and polished: his humour too, and even his 
punning ;—though that, indeed, must have been, in most instances, 
all-but spontaneous ; yet it has not the effect upon the reader’s mind 
of being so. No detraction from his talent is hinted in this sugges- 
tion : it is merely instanced as a peculiarity in his intellectual confor- 
mation. ‘There is almost a gravity in his humour; while, at times, 
there is humour in his gravity. I know not whether the aspect and 
manner of the man at the moment of a humorous utterance may not 
have influenced me in my present opinion ; but I cannot evade the 
impression that his ludicrous imageries and associations are not 
wholly free from the effect of careful concoction. This precision 
and pains-taking may have resulted from a habit of neatness and 
order acquired in early life. In that short piece of autobiography 
which he published in the collection called “ Hood’s Own” he 
speaks of the pains that he took, in the commencement of his 
literary career, to copy out his articles for the press in the printing 
character, “in order (as he says) that I might be enabled more 
readily to form a judgment of the effect of my little efforts.” Straws 
thrown up show the set of the wind ; and trifles, in action and habit, 
display the bent of mind and character more surely than premeditated 
elaborations of conduct. Assuredly, Hood had none of the aban- 
donment—the helter-skelter—hit-or-miss inebriety of Rabelais in his 
wit-lunes ; but then no one comes so near to insanity in Delphic 
inspirations as that profound satirist. Hood’s mind had a different 
bias. He aimed at amusement in his writings, and he hit his mark, 
which is saying much. © He was not the satirist of the mistakes and 
vices of society: with these he expostulated; and sincerely, and 
earnestly. He sympathised too deeply with suffering humanity— 
particularly oppressed womanhood, to censure with a joke or sneer 
with a pun. He looked out for the ridiculous in conduct and action 
and dressed them in Saturnalibus. The helpless blunders of society, 
too, in their civil and social arrangements tickled his fancy, and he 
turned their condition to compound-wit-interest. What could be 
more ludicrous (and yet, withal, there was an infusion of his 
constitutional gravity in the concoction) than his letter from an 
Emigrant Squatter in one of the virgin settlements in New Holland, 
with the snakes coming down the chimney, and the grand piano 
converted into a cupboard ? 

Hood’s sense of the ridiculous in contrast, as well as consociation, 
also led him at times into parody ; and when it did so he succeeded 
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eminently. He then, like a genuine artist, not only reflected—say, 
perhaps, refracted or distorted (retaining the outline or matter of 
the original), but he caught, and, as it were, crystallised the essence 
and evanescent spirit of its manner. In one of his Annuals there 
appeared a parody upon Walton’s Angler, in a discourse between 
some urchins fishing in the New River at Sadler’s Wells. The child- 
like imitation of the primitive simplicity in the original angler’s 
manual has all the effect of a perfect production in parody. 

Hood, however, could be the gravest of moralists in the midst of 
the most rampant burlesque. An instance of this may be referred to, 
in that extraordinary production, “Miss Kilmansegg and her 
Precious Leg,” certainly the greatest effort of his genius; for it 
combines fine satire (which is wit); redundant humour ; copious 
imagination, brilliant fancy; a most artist-like and varied versifica- 
tion ; and, to crown all, a moral intertissued, as pure and golden as 
the subject itself. Gold and its attributes—its power and its weak- 
ness ; its uses and its abuses ; its pains and its penalties, form the 
text of this fine homily: and the taste, ingenuity, and correct keeping 
which the poet has displayed in maintaining that dominant and key- 
note,—“‘ Gold”—ringing in the “ mind’s ear,” is especially admirable. 
Like a man of good sense and a man of the world, Hood has not 
hood-winked his better knowledge by a vulgar abuse of “ Gold,” in 
the abstract, as the fox abused the abstracted grapes ; but the shaft 
of his moral is directed against the misapplication and misuse of the 
precious talisman,—convertible to an equal blessing in one case, as 
to a curse in the other. 

Let me recal to the reader’s recollection a liberal assortment of 
passages from the several divisions of the lady’s history. First, of 
her “‘ Birth ” we are informed :— 

She was born exactly at half-past two, 

As witness’d a time-piece in or-molu 
That stood on a marble table ; 

Showing at once the time of day, 

And a team of gildings running away 

As fast as they were able, 

With a golden God, with a golden star, 
And a golden spear in a golden car, 
According to Grecian fable. 

Like other babes, at her birth she cried, 
Which made a sensation far and wide, 
Ay, for twenty miles around her : 

For though to the ear ’twas nothing more 
Than an infant’s squall, it was really the roar 
Of a fifty thousand pounder ! 
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It shook the next heir 
In his library chair, 
And made him cry, ‘‘ Confound her!” 


Here is the portrait of the infant’s father at her “ Christening,” 
receiving the guests, a “ photo” which will infallibly clasp on to im- 
mortality :-— 

And Sir Jacob the father strutted and bow’d, 
And smiled to himself, and laughed aloud, 
To think of his heiress and daughter : 

And then in his pockets he made a grope ; 
And then in the fulness of joy and hope, 
Seem’d washing his hands with invisible soap, 
In imperceptible water. 

He had roll’d in money, like pigs in mud, 
Till it seemed to have entered into his blood 
By some occult projection : 

And his cheeks instead of a healthy hue, 

As yellow as any guinea grew, 

Making the common phrase seem true 
About a rich complexion. 


And in this same vein he records the several stages of 
the lady’s career ; her “ Education,” “ Her Accident,” of which the 
golden leg was the result ; “ Her Courtship,” “ Her Marriage,” “ Her 
Honeymoon” (a melancholy sarcasm), “‘ Her Will,” her last “ Dream,” 
“Her Death.” In these last the main feature and object of her 
whole life is introduced (like a pedal point upon the leading subject 
at a close of a musical composition) with singularly fine tact and 
taste. She is on the brink of eternity (for she is about to be murdered 
for her gold), and her visions in sleep run back to the scenes of her 
youth, Only observe how he chimes upon the text to his story :— 


Thus, even thus the countess slept, 
While Death still nearer and nearer crept, 
Like the Thane who smote the sleeping— 
But her mind was busy with early joys, 
Her golden treasures, and golden toys, 
That flashed a bright 

And golden light 

Under lids still red with weeping. 

The golden doll she used to hug! 

Her coral of gold, and the golden mug! 
Her god-father’s golden presents ! 

The golden service she had at her meals, 
The golden watch, and chain, and seals, 
Her golden scissors, and thread and reels, 
And her golden fishes and pheasants ! 
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The golden guineas in silken purse. 

And her golden legends she heard from her nurse, 
Of the mayor in his gilded carriage. 

And London streets that are paved with gold, 
And the golden eggs that were laid of old, 
With each golden thing, 

To the golden ring 

At her own auriferous marriage ! 

And still the golden light of the sun 

Through her golden dream appear’d to run, 
Though the night that roar’d without was one 
To terrify seamen and gipsies ; 

While the moon, as if in malicious mirth, 
Kept peeping down at the ruffled earth, 

As though she enjoy’d the tempest’s birth 

In revenge of her old eclipses. 

But vainly, vainly, the thunder fell, 

For the soul of the sleeper was under a spell 
That time had lately embitter’d. 

The Count, as once at her foot he knelt— 
That foot which now he wanted to melt! 
But—hush! ‘twas a stir at her pillow she felt— 
And some object before her glitter’d. 

*Twas the golden leg !—she knew its gleam! 
And up she started, and tried to scream, 

But ev’n in the moment she started— 

Down came the limb with a frightful smash, 
And lost in the universal flash 

That her eye-balls made at so mortal a crash, 
The spark, called vital, departed ! 

Gold, still gold! hard, yellow, and cold ; 

For gold she had lived, and she died for gold, 
By a golden weapon—not oaken ; 

In the morning they found her alone, 

Stiff and bloody, and cold as stone ; 

But her leg, the Golden Leg, was gone, 

And the ‘Golden bowl was broken! ” 
Gold,—still gold! it haunted her yet— 

At the Golden Lion the inquest met, 

Its foreman, a carver and gilder— 

And the jury debated from twelve till three 
What the verdict ought to be, 

And they brought it in a “ Felo de se,” 
Because her own leg had killed her! 


Then succeeds the “ Moral” to the story with one of the speci- 
mens of the poet's prolific talent in rhyming :— 


Gold! gold! gold! gold! 
Bright and yellow, hard and cold, 
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Molten, graven, hammer’d, and roll’d ; 
Heavy to get, and light to hold ; 
Hoarded, barter’d, bought and sold: 
Spurned by the young, but hugg’d by the old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mould ; 
Price of many a crime untold ; 
Gold! gold! gold! gold! 
Good or bad a thousand-fold ! 
How widely its agencies vary— 
To save—to ruin—to curse—to bless— 
As even its minted coins express ; 
Now stamped with the image of Good Queen Bess, 
And now of a bloody Mary ! 


The poem is a fine golden allegory, comprising more golden wit 
and sedate golden reflection than any composition of the same class 
and extent with which I am acquainted, for Hood’s is not a hollow 
and heartless humour ; but in the full career of his most light-hearted 
and reckless fun and fancy he will insinuate a waif of human sym- 
pathy, that, like some austere ingredient infused into a luscious 
cordial, gives an impulse to the sweet at the time it counteracts its 
cloying monotony. 

He is also wonderfully vigorous and impressive in his scenes of 
description : he then displays a power of language so graphic and so 
vivid that I think can be scarcely surpassed ; and I can recal no one, 
in the same degree, who has done this. As one example—in the 
tale just quoted, the account of the runaway horse with Miss Kilman- 
segg on his back, is so celebrated a passage that it is always instanced 
when the poem is referred to. Every circumstance in the picture is 
perfect, and presents itself to the mind’s eye like a reality. In this 
reference to his mental and moral accomplishments it is not to be 
inferred that Hood was always a teacher—always pointing a moral ; 
on the contrary, he has written as many slip-shod, negligent, make- 
weight articles, filling up chinks and interstices of time and thought, 
as any humourist. In a great number of instances, a mere odd com- 
bination has presented itself to his fancy, and he instantly struck it 
off, as an artist would in his sketch-book. He lived in a world of 
whim and vagary : every object that floated before his vision departed 
not without an odd combination or practical pun. When he was not 
writing drollery he was talking drollery ; and in the intervals of writing 
and talking he originated scenes of drollery. He had a grave and 
quiet relish for an innocent practical hoax ; and having laid the train 
for the explosion, he would, with the most unconscious face, wait the 
result. He was on a visit to a newly-married couple at Brighton, and 
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one morning at breakfast the question was decided that they should 
have some plaice for dinner. But the bride being a complete novice 
in housewifery, Hood seriously cautioned her against purchasing 
plaice with spots upon them, as they were unwholesome. He 
was shortly rewarded by hearing a brisk altercation between the 
noviciate in housewifery and the ancient fish-woman, the latter 
urging her fifty years’ experience, girl and woman, and that “sich a 
thing as plaice without spots she never did see.” 

On another occasion he hoaxed a simple German, by introducing 
him to the mystery of concocting an English plum-pudding. They 
went into the kitchen when Mrs. Hood’s back was turned, and he, 
having provided himself with a number of litthe wooden skewers, pro- 
ceeded to show his friend how the pudding was preserved in its 
globular form (saying not a word about the cloth) by the insertion of 
these same skewers from circumference to centre in all directions, 
giving sedate reasons upon mechanical principles, for the relative sup- 
ports and bearings which each successive skewer furnished to the 
entire mass. He had here the double enjoyment of the implicit 
credence of ‘the German, with his grave “So! so! Ja! Ja wohl!” 
and of Mrs. Hood’s astonishment and perplexity when the marvel 
came to be dispensed at table. The same spirit pervades (but of 
course in an intense degree) his multitudinous and extraordinarily 
humorous compositions —his ‘ Whimsicalities,” ‘ Hood’s Own,” ‘ 
“Comic Annuals,” being either collections of incongruous images, 
odd associations, droll anecdotes, ballads of ironical pathos, with -pic- 
torial illustrations from his own pencil, and which alone would have 
gained him a high comic reputation. His graphic puns, by the way, 
in some of these sketches have never been surpassed ; and I am not 
sure that he himself was not the originator of that description of pic- 
torial punning. In alluding to these collections of wit and humour it 
were impossible, upon an occasion like the present, to do more than 
name them in the mass ; this simple allusion, therefore, to them will 
suffice that they are cheerful companions half an hour before dinner. 

There is another feature of humour (the ludicrous in the terrific) 
which eminently distinguishes Hood’s talent for combination. He 
has in the first volume of his ‘“ Whimsicalities” an awful account of a 
man going up in a balloon with one who turns out to be a maniac. 
It is like one of those nightmare visitations, when we are hanging over 
a precipice, or are being baited by a wild bull with no chance of 
escape. Another, and which he entitles “The Longest Hour of my 
Life,” is a description of his having been dogged by a tiger x: the old 
Exeter Change. His discovery, after he had entered the room, that 
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the beast had escaped from his den, with his own rush into it, and 
bolting the door against the lawful proprietor of the tenement. The 
paper is, indeed, but a trifle in itself, though terribly and ludicrously 
graphic of the animal’s carnivorous propensities, accompanied, also, 
by some pleasant annotations upon the text of Rosalind’s speech in 
“As You Like It,” upon the March of Time, with whom “Time 
ambles, with whom he trots, gallops withal,” and with whom he 
“stands still.” And so, Hood says, “Old Chronos has indeed infi- 
nite rates of performance—from Rail-way to Snail-way. As the 
butcher’s boy said of his horse :—‘ He can go all sorts of paces—as 
fast as you like, or as slow as you don’t.’” The frequent charm 
attending the extraordinary fancies of Hood’s is, that amidst all his 
sense of the ridiculous and his power of description it is rare indeed 
if he does not bring in, as a balance-wheel to these eccentric move- 
ments of his mental machinery, some philosophical remark upon 
moral action that “gives us pause” to reflect upon and admire his 
varied and well-ordered genius ; and so, in this wild story, there is a 
valuable remark upon the mental jar that we experience upon missing 
“old familiar faces,” even though they be not all friendly. The 
observation is by no means a superficial one, and, what is better, it is 
imbued with human sympathy. 

Again, for acuteness of nose in tracking the scent of a charlatan 
he is “a beagle true bred.” In this same first volume of “ Whimsi- 
calities ” is an article upon the mad application of cold water for the 
cure indiscriminately of all diseases, from simple dyspepsia to raging 
hydrophobia ; the evidence of the “ peculiar virtues of the fluid ” in 
its application being, that by “ drinking and dispensing it, ice-cold 
though it be, Vincent Priestnitz has made himself so warm that he is 
worth £50,000.” ‘The concluding paragraph to this amusing paper 
is a genuine specimen of Hood’s sly satire. He says :— 

It was our intention to have quoted a case of fever which was got under, much 
as Mr. Braidwood would have quenched an inflammation in a house (by a fire- 
engine, of course), but our limits forbid. In the meantime, it has been our good 
fortune, since reading ‘‘ Claridge on Hydropathy,”’ to see a sick drake avail him- 
self of the “‘ cold-water cure” at the dispensary in St. James’s Park. First, in 
waddling in, he took a “‘fuss-bad”’ (or foot-bath) ; then he took a “ sitz-bad ” 
(or sitting-bath) ; and then, turning his curly tail up in the air, he took a ‘‘ kopf- 
bad” (or head-bath). Lastly, he rose almost upright on his latter end, and made 
such a triumphant flapping with his wings, that we really expected he was going 
to shout, “‘ Priestnitz for ever!’? But nosuch thing. He only cried, ‘‘ Quack ! 
Quack! Quack !” 

Having alluded to Hood’s felicitous skill in parody, a more worthy 
specimen of the order is perhaps not to be quoted than his 
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“ Character of an Undertaker,” and which is a perfect imitation of 
that class of literary portraiture so popular more than two centuries 
ago, and in which the artists, Sir Thomas Overbury, Bishop Hall, 
Fuller, Bishop Earle, and, the wittiest of them all, Butler, displayed 
their brilliant talents. Hood’s “ Undertaker” is a mock satire, with 
(nevertheless) an undertone of seriousness that the author was 
evidently unable to evade or to conceal ; and yet every sentence is 
capped with an equivoque. Here is one for a specimen :— 


The undertaker is, by profession, an enemy to his species, and can no more 
look kindly at his fellows than the sheriff’s officer: for why? his profit begins 
with an arrest for the debt of Nature. As the bailiff looks on his failing man, so 
doth he, and with the same hope, namely, to take the body. 22 


Here is another sentence *— 


He knows your age to a year, and your height to an inch, for he hath measured 
you with his eye for a coffin, and your ponderosity to a pound; for he hath an 
interest in the dead weight ; and hath inquired into your fortune as to guess with 
what equipage you shall travel on your last journey. For, in professional 
curiosity, he is truly a Paul Pry. Wherefore, to dwell near him is as melancholy 
as to live in view of a churchyard: to be within sound of his hammering is to 
hear the knocking at death’s door. 

Again :— 

To be friends with an undertaker is as impossible as to be the crony of a 
crocodile. He is by trade a hypocrite, and deals, of necessity, in mental reserva- 
tions and equivoques. Thus, he drinks to your health, but hopes, secretly, it will 
not endure. He is glad to find you so hearty—as to be apoplectic: and rejoices 
to see you so stout—with a short neck. He bids you beware of your old gout— 
and recommends a quack doctor. He laments the malignant fever so prevalent 
—and ‘‘ wishes you may get it.” He compliments your complexion—when it is 
blue or yellow ; admires your upright carriage—hopes it will break down. Wishes 
you ‘‘Good day,”’ but means everlasting night : and commends his respects to 
your father and mother—but hopes you do wot “ honour them”? (lest ** your days 
be long in the land”). In short, his good wishes are treacherous, his inquiries 
are suspicious, and his civilities dangerous, as when he proffereth the ‘use of his 
coach—to see you home.” 


And the summary and winding up are quite in the style and manner 
of old Fuller:— 


To conclude, he is a personage of ill presage to the house of life: a raven on 
the chimney-pot, a death-watch in the wainscot, a winding-sheet in the candle. 
To meet with him is ominous. His looks are sinister; his dress is lugubrious ; 
his speech is prophetic; and his touch is mortal. Nevertheless, he hath one 
merit, and in this our world, and in these our times, it is a main one; namely, 
that whatever he undertakes he performs. 


I should suppose that few men in the bead-roll of genius—cer- 
tainly not in our own day—have uttered the same number of witty 
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speeches, from the profoundest involution of sense and meaning ; 
from the variegated shades in imagination in his life of Miss 
Kilmansegg, down to the celebrated pun upon his own profession, 
the literary one, and which he said “might well be called the 
‘Republic of Letters,’ for the members had not a sovereign among 
them.” 

Another estimable: quality in Hood’s character was that he had no 
professional envy, no jealousy. He never withheld his meed of 
praise from his brother labourers in the mine of intellect, and he 
promulgated with a profusion of generosity his admiration of the 
great, and good, and wise of all ages and all climes. Some of his 
casual speeches upon the beacons and high lights of the intellectual 
world may pass for axioms, coming from so authoritative a brain as 
his. In his romance of “Tylney Hall,” a work of unequal merit, but 
impregnated with his own peculiar manner, he has borne testimony 
to the genius of the world’s poet and the world’s moral philosopher 
(need the name Shakespeare be stated?) such as has never been 
exceeded by any eulogist that I can call to memory. 

The last of Hood’s compositions that I would refer to, and quote, 
in order that we may part from him with a brilliant climax, is his 
famous “ Tale of a Trumpet.” The subject of the story is that of 
an old woman, who is stone-deaf, buying an ear-trumpet of a travelling 
pedlar ; and from having recovered the use of her own ears, “sets 
all her neighbours together” by theirs, by means of her cag-magging 
scandal. The chief merits in the poem are, the extraordinary ease 
and fluency of the versification ; the copiousness, and even redun- 
dancy to overflowing, of the rhymes; the strange and ludicrous 
combinations of the images; and the out-pouring volubility of the 
similes, garnished and studded all over with puns—these are so 
unintermittent that the attention must not pause to wink during their 
recital, or it will be with a loss. First, for the budget of “ similes” 
upon the good lady’s deafness :— 


Of all the old women, hard of hearing, 
The deafest sure was dame Eleanor Spearing! 
On her head, it is true, 
Two flaps there grew, 
That served for a pair of gold rings to go through ; 
But for any purpose of ears in a parley, 
They heard no more than ears of barley.— 
No hint was needed fromrD. E. F. 
You saw in her face that the woman was deaf. 
« * # * 


She was deaf as a post—and that post in particular 
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That stands at the corner of Dyott Street now, 
And never hears a word of a row! 

Ears that might serve her now and then 

As extempore racks for an idle pen ; 

Or to hang with hoops from jewellers’ shops 
With coral, ruby, or garnet drops ; 

Or, provided the owner so inclined, 

Ears to stick a blister behind. 


And now for a clatter of rhymes :— 


But as for hearing wisdom or wit, 

Falsehood, or folly, or tell-tale tit, 

Or politics, whether of Fox or Pitt, 

Sermon, lecture, or musical bit, 

Harp, piano, fiddle, or kit, 

They might as well, for any such wish, 

Have them butter’d, done brown, and laid in a dish. 


And now for similes, with puns :— 


She was deaf as a post—as said before— 

And as deaf as twenty similes more, 

Including the adder, that deafest of snakes, 
Which never hears the coil it makes. 

She was deaf as a house—which modern tricks 
Of language would call, ‘‘ as deaf as bricks.” 

For her all human-kind were dumb. 

Her drum, indeed, was so muffled a drum, 

That none could get a sound to come— 

Unless the Devil, who had two sticks !— 

She was deaf as a stone—say one of the stones 
Demosthenes sucked to improve his tones ; 

And surely deafness no farther could reach, 

Than to be in his mouth without hearing his speech ! 
She was deaf as a nut; for nuts, no doubt, 

Are deaf to the grub that is hollowing out. 

As deaf, alas! as the dead and forgotten— 

Or the felon’s ear that was stuff’d with * Cotton; 
Or Charles the First in statue quo ; 

Or the still-born figures of Madame Tussaud, 
With their eyes of glass, and their hair of flax, 
That only stare, whatever you “ax ;” 

For their ears, you know, are nothing but wax. 
She was deaf as the ducks that swam in the pond 
And wouldn’t listen to Mrs. Bond. ° 
As deaf as any Frenchman appears, 

When he puts his shoulders into his ears ;— 
And, whatever the citizen tells his son, 

As deaf as Gog and Magog at one! 








* The Chaplain of Newgate. 
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Or, still to be a simile-seeker, 
As deaf as dogs’-ears to Enfield’s Speaker. 
She was deaf as any tradesman’s dummy, 
Or as Pharaoh’s mother’s mummy ; 
Whose organs, for fear of our modern sceptics, 
Were plugged with gums and antiseptics.— 
She was deaf as a nail, that you cannot hammer 
A meaning into, for all your clamour, 
There never was such a deaf old Gammer! 

So formed to worry 

Both Lindley and Murray, 
By having no ear for music or grammar,— 
Deaf to sounds, as a ship out of soundings ; 
Deaf to verbs and all their compoundings, 
Adjective, noun, and adverb, and particle, 
Deaf to even the definite article : 
No verbal message was worth a pin, 
Though you hired an ear-wig to carry it in! 
In short, she was twice as deaf as deaf Burke, 
Or all the deafness in Yearsley’s work, 
Who, in spite of his skill in hardness of hearing, 
Boring, and blasting, and pioneering, 
To give the dunny organ a clearing, 
Could never have cured Dame Eleanor Spearing. 





One very fine day in June, while the Dame was busily knitting, 
not hearing even “the ghost of a sound,” she becomes conscious of a 
visitor by his shadow passing over her gown ; and thus we are intro- 
duced to the notable “ Pedlar” who is to sell her the ear-trumpet :— 


In the stranger came, 
And the moment he met the eyes of the dame, 
Threw her as knowing a nod as though 
He had known her fifty long years ago: 
And, presto! before she could utter *‘ Jack,” 
And much less “‘ Robinson ’’—opened his pack ; 
And then from amongst his portable gear, 
With even more than a pedllar’s tact,— 
(Slick himself might have envied the act),— 
Before she had time to be deaf, in fact, 

Popp’d a trumpet into her ear. 

“ There, ma’am! try it! 

You needn’t buy it— 
The last new patent, and nothing comes nigh it 
For affording the deaf, at little expense, 
The sense of hearing and hearing of sense. 
A real blessing, and no mistake, 
Invented for poor humanity’s sake ; 
For what can be a greater privation 
Than playing Dummy to all creation, 
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And only looking at conversation.” 
* * * * 
(‘ That’s very true,” says Dame Eleanor S.) 
“Try it again! No harm in trying; 
I’m sure you'll find it worth your buying. 
A little practice, that is all— 
And you'll hear a whisper, however small, 
‘Through an Act of Parliament party-wall,— 
Every syllable clear as day, 
And even what people are going to say: 
I wouldn’t tell a lie—I wouldn’t, 
But my trumpets have heard what Selomon’s couldn’t. ' 
And as for Scott, he promises fine, 
But can he warrant his horns like mine, 
Never to hear what a lady shouldn’t ? 
Only a guinea—and can’t take less ?” 
(‘‘ That’s very dear,”’ says Dame Eleanor S.) 
«4 Dear !—oh, dear! to call it dear! 
Why, it isn’t a horn you buy, but an ear. 
Only think, and you’ll find on reflection, 
You’re bargaining, ma’am, for the voice of affection.” 


And now comes a shoal of rhymes :— 


** Not te mention the striking of clocks, 
Cackle of hens, crowing of cocks, 
Lowing of cow, and bull, and ox— 
Bleating of pretty pastoral flocks : 
Murmur of waterfall over the recks— 
Every sound that echo mocks : 
Vocals, fiddles, and musical bex ; 
And zounds! to call such a concert dear! 
But I musn’t swear with my horn in your ear. 
Why, in buying that trumpet you buy all those 
‘That Harper, or any trumpeter blows 
At the Queen's levées or the Lord Mayor’s shows. 
* ¥ * * 
Come, suppose we call it a pound ! 
Only a pound! It’s only the price 
Of hearing a concert once or twice. 
+ * * . 
But common prudence would bid you stump it, 
For, not to enlarge, 
It’s the regular charge 
At a fancy-fair for a penny trumpet. 
Lord ! what’s a pound to the blessing of hearing ? 
(“A pound’s a pound,” said Dame Eleanor Spearing.) 
+ * * * 
It’s not the thing for me, I know it, 
To crack my own trumpet up and blow it ; 
But it is the best, and time will show it. 
Vot. VIII., N.S. 1872. YY 
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There was Mrs. F., 
So very deaf, 
That she might have worn a percussion-cap, 
And been knocked on the head without hearing the snap. 
Well, I sold her a horn, and the very next day 
She heard from her husband at Botany Bay ! 

* * * + 
You may go to surgical chaps if you choose, 
Who will blow up your tubes like copper flues, 
Or cut your tonsils right away, 

As you’d shell out your almonds for Christmas-day ; 

And after all, a matter of doubt, 

Whether you ever would hear the shout 

Of the little blackguards that baw] about, 

* There you go with your tonsils out !’ 

Why, I knew a deaf Welshman who came from Glamorgan 
On purpose to try a surgical spell, 

And paid a guinea, and might as well 

Have called a monkey into his organ! 

a * . * 
Why, bless you, a woman with organs like yours 
Is hardly safe to step out of doors ! 
Just fancy a horse that comes full pelt 
But as quiet as if he was ‘ shod with felt,’ 
Till he rushes against you with all his force ; 
And then, I needn’t describe, of course, 
While he kicks you about without remorse, 
How awkward it is to be groomed by a horse! 
Or a bullock comes, as mad as King Lear, 
And you never dream that the brute is near, 
Till he pokes his horn right into your ear, 
Whether you like the thing or lump it,— 
And all for want of buying a trumpet ! 
Whereas, with a horn that never offends, 
You may join the genteelest party that is ; 
And enjoy all the scandal and gossip and quiz ;— 
And be certain to hear of your absent friends. 
Not that elegant ladies in fact, 
In genteel society ever detract, 
Or lend a brush when a friend is black’d, 
At least, as a mere malicious act,— 
But only talk scandal for fear some fool 
Should think they were bred at a charity-school. 

* * * * 

Try it—buy it—say ten-and-six,— 
The lowest price a miser would fix. 

I don’t pretend with horns of mine, 
Like some in the advertising line, 
To ‘magnify sounds’ on such marvellous scales, 
That the sounds of a cod seem as big as a whale’s. 
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Try it—buy it! 
Buy it—try it! 
The last new patent, and nothing comes nigh it.” 
In short, the Pedlar so beset her ;— 
Lord Bacon couldn’t have gammon’d her better, 
With flatteries plump and indirect, 
And plied his tongue with such effect,— 
A tongue that could almost have butter’d a crumpet,— 
The deaf old woman bought the trumpet. 


The crowning event of the tale is, that this same mischief-breeding 
horn, with its scandalous whisperings, quickly sets all the good people 
of Tringham at battle-royal. 


The nearest neighbours the village through, 
Looked at each other as yellow and blue, 

As any electioneering crew 

Wearing the colours of Whigs and Tories. 

The social clubs dissolved in huffs, 

And the Sons of Harmony came to cuffs ; 
While feuds arose and family quarrels, 

That discomposed the mechanics of morals ; 
For screws were loose between brother and brother, 
While sisters fastened their nails on each other : 
Such wrangles and jangles, and miff and tiff, 
And spar and jar,—and breezes as stiff 

As ever upset a friendship, or skiff !— 

The plighted lovers who used to walk, 

Refused to meet, and declined to talk ; 

And wished for two moons to reflect the sun, 
That they mightn’t look together on one. 


At length, the cause of the evil and the scandal is traced to its 
source ; and the whole population of Tringham fall pell-mell upon 
the unfortunate Dame Spearing, whom they sentence with Lynch- 
law expedition to atone for the crime of witchcraft :-— 








So, in spite of her cries that never cease, 

But scare the ducks, and astonish the geese, 

The dame is dragged to the fatal pond ! 

And now they come to the water’s brim— 

And in they bundle her—sink or swim ; 

Though it’s twenty to one that the wretch must drown, 
With twenty sticks to hold her down ; 

Including the help to the self-same end, 

Which a travelling Pedlar stops to lend. 

A Pedlar!—Yes! The same !—the same! 

Who sold the horn to the drowning dame! 

And now is foremost amid the stir, 

With a token only revealed to her ; 
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A token that makes her shudder and shriek, 
And point with her finger, and strive to speak— 
But before she can utter the name of the Devil, 
Her head is under the water level ! 
MORAL. 
There are folks about town—to name no names— 
Who much resemble that deafest of dames ; 
And over their tea, and muffins and crumpets, 
Circulate many a scandalous word, 
And whisper tales they could only have heard 
Through some such Diabolical Trumpets. 


Hazlitt, in his “Essay on Milton,” says that the best way to 
answer his impugners is to take down his book and read to them. 
Assuredly, then, the best way to discuss the merits of a genius like 
Hood’s is to confirm his admirers and instruct his strangers by the 
same process ; and little more than this has been done in the present 
attempt to render full justice to his noble character, and honour 
to his lustrous talents. At the time, however, that I was indulging 
my own reminiscences of his productions it was a consolation to me 
that I was making him the herald of his own fame, a fame that will 
be registered with the good and the wise, the witty and the 
benevolent. 

I now bring my series of essays on the “Comic Writers of 
England” to a close. In selecting the subject I was led to it by the 
belief that it would afford some hours of relaxation and pleasant 
recreation to trace: how richly our own country abounds in authors 
who may vie, as wits and humourists, with the most famous among 
those of other nations ; and that we possess many who are dis- 
tinguished by a fine comic vein, independently of their other 
qualifications. I believe that it would be no unprofitable search to 
explore these treasures of the imagination, and to indulge our own 
fancies for awhile with their sportive whimsicalities, that thus we 
might renew our estimate of the wealth we possess, and bring it forth 
for use and entertainment; for in the great cycle of events, and in 
the constant presence and pressure of novelty, o/d things come back 
to us with the aspect of youth, while I cannot but feel that many new 
things of the present age are stamped with the mark of antiquity. 
Re-fusion is the characteristic of much of our modern literature ; it 
was the same in old Chaucer’s day, for he says :— 

Out of the oldé fieldés, as men saith, 
Com’th all this new coin from year to year ; 


And out of oldé 002s, in good faith, 
Com’th all this mew science that men lere. 


Thus have I, in my progress, reckoned some, at least, of our 
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intellectual wealth, in the classic abundance of Ben Jonson; the 
fantastic luxuriance of Beaumont and Fletcher; the scalping and 
flaying of Butler ; the polish and ease of Steele and Addison ; the 
point and terrible power of Swift ; the wanton gaieties of Wycherley ; 
and the brilliancy, but heartlessness, of Congreve ; the spirit, vivacity, 
and roguery of Vanburgh and Farquhar ; the satiric accomplishments 
of Rochester, Marvell, Young, Gay, Churchill, and saucy Peter 
Pindar ; the broad-sword sweep of Dryden ; and the poignant, rapier- 
like refinement of Pope ; the profound heart-teaching of Hogarth. 
Then we have had the lively and mischievous plotting of Centlivre in 
her comedies ; the good sense and perspicuity of Cibber; the 
buoyancy of Hoadley, Colman, and Garrick; the perfectly sweet 
nature of Goldsmith ; the diamond-like wit of Sheridan ; the truth to 
nature and subtlety of Fielding ; and uncompromising broad humour 
of Smollett ; with the eccentric originality of Sterne. Still descend- 
ing, we noted the prodigal farce of Foote ; the roaring fun of 
O’Keefe ; the more chastened drollery of Murphy and Kenny; with 
the ridiculous situations of Peake. Again, in the present series of 
essays have been noticed the extravagance of the burlesque-writers, 
the ludicrous yet meaning touches of the caricaturists ; the graceful 
mirth of the essayists, closing with the quaint, pithy, pregnant, and 
amusing sallies of Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt; and, lastly, the 
multitudinous and surprising combinations of Thomas Hood. 

All these, in their turn, have now been reverted to, that we might 
behold the choicest of that comic power for which our England is so 
famous. In culling from this rich store I may, perhaps, say, in my 
own behalf, that care has been taken to select such passages for 
entertainment as should least jar with modern conventional ideas of 
the due limits to be observed in licence of expression, with this 
reservation, to bring the dest things to remembrance has been my 
constant endeavour. 

To excite mere laughter has not been so much aimed at as to 
remind the reader of those passages that most fruitfully contain 
evidences of the genius that exists in ¢rve wit and humour. If I have 
fulfilled my task (which, from its nature, presented difficulties that 
will readily be comprehended, and, I am sure, will as readily be 
extenuated)—if, I say, I have fulfilled my task with but half as good 
a result as the zeal with which it has been pursued was earnest ; if I 
have but procured to my readers a reflex of the pleasure which I have 
myself enjoyed in collecting and arranging these various garlands of 
comic genius for their delectation, it will tend to console me for the 
necessity of at length coming to a conclusion, and of uttering the 
unpleasing word—“ Farewell !” 








MOUNT AETNA. 


(VirGIL’s ADNEID.)* 


ORTH from the bosom of the distant sea 
2 Sicilian A©tna looms, afar we hear 

} The mighty moaning of the Ocean deep, 
And near the breakers roaring on the rocks 
We hear, and sounding on the shore ; aloft 

The biflows bound, with surf and sand confused. 
Then spake my sire, “‘ Here is Charybdis’ seat, 
The cliffs of horror Helenus foretold ; 

Rise to your oars, and drive us from our doom.” 
To Southern seas at once the groaning prow 

Swift Palinurus turned, to Southern seas 

With oar and sail our startled squadron swept. 
High on the arching wave to Heaven we rise, 
Down with the sinking wave we sink to shades 
Infernal, thrice from their deep Ocean caves 

The rocks rang loud, and thrice the spray we saw 
Dashed from the billow, drench the dripping stars. 
Weary the while, without or wind or sun, 

We drift in darkness to Cyclopean coasts. 

Calm are the billows of that boundless bay 

By winds unmoved, while A2tna thunders nigh 
And shakes the shuddering coast with tossing throes. 
Fitful and far into the hush of heaven 

From that volcano breaks the bursting cloud 

With horror black, and bright with balls of fire, 
That lick with tongues of flame the shining stars. 
Fitful and far the fierce volcano flings 

The vomit of its entrails torn, and rocks, 

Huge rocks, that melt in masses on the air, 

While moans the mountain from its boiling breast. 





T. H. L. Leary,, D.C.L. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF A 
COMETARY COLLISION. 


FEW weeks ago nervous Britain was thrown into a state 
of wild excitement, by the announcement that a comet 
was on its way towards our system, and would encounter 
the earth full tilt on the 12th of the coming August. 

The statement came from sober Switzerland ; it was reported to have 

been made upon the authority of an astronomer of high repute ; there 

was in it some slight internal evidence of circumstantiality—enough 
to commend it to those not deeply versed in astronomic lore ; and 
so, with that faith in astronomical predictions which the general 
accuracy of such forecasts has inspired, the public, or a very large 
section of it, accepted the warning as reliable in so far as the actual 
encounter was concerned, and set itself wondering what might be the 
possible consequences of the threatened collision. According to 
their lights folks were reassured or doubted, or were alarmed, or 
were indifferent. Those who had learnt to regard comets as airy 
nothings treated the report with contempt ; those who retained the 
ancient and classical dread of a bearded star were dispirited, and in 
some cases addressed themselves to astronomical authorities in the 
hope of receiving information ex cathedré to allay their fears. They 
were not disappointed ; the authorities were enabled to contradict 
the alarming report on all its essential points, and to offer a feasible 
suggestion as to the harmless circumstances out of which, by 
enormous exaggeration, it had been concocted. The reasonable expla- 
nation was that the canard had been generated from the facts that the 
earth encounters a meteor stream on or about the date referred to, 
and that meteors are in some manner allied to comets, perhaps very 
intimately, inasmuch as certain meteor streams have been discovered 
to occupy and course around the orbits of certain comets ; and it has 
even been surmised that what is solid in a comet is merely a swarm 
of meteoric particles. In the actual case in question it is known 
that a comet which itself passed in sight of us in the year 1862 has 
its path strewed with meteoric particles, as with dédris that it has left 
behind it. The earth intersects this path every 11th of August, and 
some of these particles then plunge into our atmosphere, and are 
kindled into visibility, giving rise to the luminous meteors of that 
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date, which have long been known in tradition-loving Ireland as 
St. Lawrence’s fiery tears. So that on that critical date we do 
encounter ¢he frail (not the tail, for comets do not trail their tails) 
of a comet—with what harmless consequences we all know ; and it 
is conceivable that the report to which we have alluded grew out of 
some simple announcement of this circumstance. It may be suspected 
that since each year we cross the comet’s path we may one day fall 
foul of the body itself: so we may, but it will not be this year, nor in 
the life-time of any one who now reads these remarks, for the last 
approach was in the year 1862, and, since the comet’s period of 
revolution round its vast orbit is 113 years, it wil} not come near us 
again till the year 1975, and the odds against the probability of an 
encounter even then are enormous. 

We have, therefore, little to fear from that comet, though we do 
actually run across the path it traverses. But Kepler declared that 
space was as full of comets as the sea is of fishes; and, considering 
the infinity of space, his metaphor may not be so far overdrawn 
as, apart from this consideration, we might be disposed to regard 
it. Arago, indeed, endorsed the Keplerian assertion so far as to 
estimate that the number of cometary bodies which in their orbital 
journeys pass through the solar system amounts to over seventeen 
millions. Clearly this plenitude must induce some risk of an earth- 
and-comet collision, for we know of no provision of nature for 
warding off such an encounter, though we may suppose provisions to 
exist for rendering it innocuous if by any chance it should occur. 
But the chances of occurrence are feeble mdeed. The illustrious 
French astronomer whose name we have just mentioned calculated 
the probabilifies of an encounter for a hypothetical comet a 
quarter the diameter of the earth in size, and supposed to approach 
the sun within the earth’s orbit ; and he found that the odds against 
the meeting were 281 millions to one. The assumed small diameter 
of the comet referred of course to the nucleus, or supposed solid 
part; the nebulous surrounding which commonly streams off to 
form the customary tail might have a vastly greater size, and the 
probabilities of encountering it would be correspondingly increased. 
But we may dismiss at oncé any apprehensions of danger from a 
swish of a comet’s caudal appendage, for there is little doubt that we 
have repeatedly received this, the latest mstance having occurred 
but a few years ago. The great comet of 1861 1s fully believed to 
have dragged his tail over us on Sunday, the 3oth of June im that 
year, when we were only two-thirds the tail’s length from the nucleus. 
This fact was first deduced by calculation, and it has received 
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curious confirmation from observations that have subsequently come 
to hand; for an Australian observer, viewing the comet at a time 
corresponding to our afternoon (when it was night with him), saw 
the branches or side-boundaries of the tail widen out ; and on the 
same evening, a few hours later, two English observers saw the 
closing-up or the narrowing of the tail-cone; these effects being 
those which considerations of perspective would lead us to refer to 
an approach to us and a recedence from us. It is reasonable to 
conclude that the whole earth actually passed through, and was for a 
time enveloped by, the tail at about sunset on the day in question. 
We are not aware that any consequences injurious to man or appre- 
ciable by him followed from thé encounter ; we had not even a trace 
of anything similar to the dry fogs of 1783 and 1831, which were at 
one time regarded as due to cometary exhalations gathered in 
some such conflict as that here alluded to. 

Arago was not the only astronomer who had the curiosity to com- 
pute the probabilities or the improbabilities of a cometary collision. 
Olbers made a somewhat similar calculation, taking for granted that 
every year two comets come within the sphere which coalesces with 
the earth’s orbit, and assuming the comets to have an average 
diameter of one-fifth that of the earth; and he arrived at the con- 
clusion that our globe would collide with one such wanderer once 
in the course of 219 millions of years. He went so far as to point 
out that the most likely comet to run into us was the famous little 
one known as Encke’s, which visits our skies every three-and-a- 
quarter years, and last paid its respects to us six months ago. 

Small as is the chance of a collision, it nevertheless exists ; and 
in the face of the possibility speculative philosophers have not 
hesitated to credit a comet with causing some of the convulsions that 
have in remote ages so distorted and overturned the surface of the 
earth. ‘“‘ When we contemplate,” said a prize essayist * on comets, 
writing in 1828, “the broken and lacerated appearance which the 
map of the world exhibits; when we consider the irregularity and 
confusion characterising the constitution of its crust ; when we reflect 
upon the discovery of numerous plants and animals, in every different 
climate and situation, buried under the surface ;—we can hardly 
entertain a doubt that tremendous convulsions have taken place 
upon the earth, attributable to sudden inundations from the ocean ; 


* David Milne, A.M., F.R.S.E., afterwards David Milne-Home, author of 
numerous memoirs on earthquakes and other geological perturbations ; and of 
late Vice-President of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
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and that event, of whose occurrence, geography, geology, and 
natural history combine to furnish evidence, the universal tradition of 
every people, however barbarous, seems to confirm. It has been 
supposed that the deluges which are said to have taken place at 
different periods in the history of the world may have been occasioned 
by the collision of comets; and it cannot be denied that, on 
reflecting with attention upon the various circumstances by which 
those deluges are still recorded, the supposition does not seem 
destitute of foundation.” They who resorted to this supposition did 
so because they failed to discover in the earth itself any disturbing 
cause of sufficient power to produce the enormous changes that have 
been brought about—notably those by which the ocean was caused 
to cover and leave its remains upon high lands and mountains. 
They argued that a deluge might be produced either by the actual 
collision or by the near approach of a comet ; the writer just quoted 
favoured the former hypothesis, believing that the latter was insuffi- 
cient to account for the manifested effects. ‘The famous Lalande, 
however, had previously shown that if a comet as heavy as the 
earth were to come within six times the distance of the moon, 
it would exert such a powerful attraction upon the waters of our 
globe as to pull up a tidal wave “ 2,000 toises above the ordinary sea 
level, and thus inundate all the continents of the world.” In this 
calculation it was supposed that the comet might remain long 
enough over one region of the earth to overcome the inertia of the 
waters, a condition which another calculator, Du Sejour, showed to 
be almost impossible. As we are dealing rather with what is curious 
than what is important, we remark by the way that Lalande’s 
memoir embodying his calculations created a furore in France in 1773, 
the year of its production. It was to have been read to the Academy 
of Sciences. It was not read; but its purport was bruited the next 
day, and of course misunderstood. Lalande was declared to have 
announced a comet that was to destroy the world in a year, a month, 
ay, in a week. Such a panic was raised that the police authorities 
had to demand of the astronomer a prompt and reassuring explana- 
tion. This was at once given and published in the Gazette de France ; 
but it was of small avail ; he was inundated with letters and anxious 
inquiries, and he determined upon giving full publicity to his calcu- 
lations ; whether these sufficed to allay the public fears the historian 
does not inform us. 

From the foregoing statements it will have been gleaned that a 
surpassingly high tide is one of the conceivable consequences, not 
of an actual collision with, but of mere approach to a comet. Olbers 
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. calculated what would be the tidal effect of the forementioned comet 
of Encke if it should approach—as some day it may, supposing it does 
not suffer dissipation, as returning comets hitherto appear to have done 
—as near to us as the moon. And it was found that if cts attraction 
should equal that of the earth the waters of the ocean would be 
elevated 13,000 feet, overtopping every European mountain except 
Mont Blanc, and leaving only the habitants of the Andes and the 
Himalayas to repeople the globe. This seems very terrible ; happily 
the fearful result is derived from data containing one unjustifiable 
assumption, that which we have italicised in the last sentence. In 
this case, as in others we have cited, the mass of the hypothetically 
colliding or endangering comet has been fixed far beyond the pro- 
bable limits. By mass we do not mean bulk, but weight or attractive 
power. There are no grounds for assuming an ordinary comet’s 
mass to be at all comparable to that of the earth. We are not aware 
that any actual determination of this datum has ever been made, but 
it has been proved that the quantity must be insignificantly small. 
This we know from the oft-cited case of the comet of 1770, known 
as Lexell’s, which twice went right into Jupiter’s system, actually 
getting entangled, so to speak, among his four moons. Now these 
moons, though they range from 2,000 to 3,400 miles in diameter, have 
very small masses, that is to say they are very light—the heaviest of 
them is only a fortieth the weight of the earth, while the lightest is but 
a two-hundredth. Had the comet which traversed them been of any 
respectable weight he would have made havoc among them and 
bouleversed their motions. But it was a case of locomotive and cow, 
and it was “very bad for the coo.” Although in mere size the comet 
was reckoned to be about ten times as large as the greatest of the 
Jovian satellites, yet its mass was so paltry that it produced no effect 
whatever upon these little moons, but, on the other hand, was itself 
enormously influenced by their primary, having been held captive for 
four months under Jupiter’s sway, and in the end completely diverted 
from its former orbit and sent off upon another and a totally different 
one. 

There is another fact in connection with this comet which still 
more closely concerns our present discussion. On the rst of July, 1770, 
it actually approached the earth within six times the distance of the 
moon. Now if the comet had been as great in weight-mass as the 
earth, Laplace has shown that it would at this distance have so dis- 
turbed the earth’s orbital motion as to have lengthened the sidereal 
year by two hours and forty-seven minutes. But it is known that this 

period does not differ now by so much as two seconds from what it 
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was before the comet came near us, and two seconds is but the five- 
thousandth part of two hours forty-seven minutes; and since the 
comet did not produce one-fivethousandth of the effect that it would 
have had it equalled the earth in mass, it is inferable that its mass 
was not equal to one-fivethousandth of that of the earth. This deduc- 
tion tends to set at naught the alarming conclusions before alluded 
to, which were arrived at by assuming a comet's weight to be nearly 
equal to that of our globe. 

But there are comets and comets, and it may be urged that we 
cannot conclude they are all alike small and gravitationally powerless. 
Lexell’s, however, was, to say the least, a fair sample. When it 
came nearest to us the measured diameter of its sphere of nebulosity 
(for it had no tail) was 59,000 miles, or five times the size of the 
moon. Its nucleus, which was very bright, had a tenth of this 
diameter, or nearly 6,000 miles. The memorable comet of 1858, 
known as Donati’s, vast and brilliant as was its vaporous surrounding, 
was corporeally smaller than Lexell’s. Its solid (?) portion, its 
nucleus, was measured, and found to be at most only 500 miles in 
diameter, or about one-sixteenth that of the earth. Its volume would 
thus comprise sixty-five millions of cubic miles of matter, about one- 
eightieth of the volume of the moon; and if the comet was not com- 
posed of denser or heavier matter than our satellite, its mass or weight 
would be one-eightieth of the moon’s, and its gravitational effect, at 
the same distance, as small in proportion. Had either this comet or 
Lexell’s come as close to us as the moon it would scarcely have exer- 
cised any appreciable influence on the tides or any other phenomenon 
or condition which can be affected merely by the mass or gravitational 
power of a proximate body. Certainly the comet in either case could 
not have made us its prisoner and carried us away into infinite space, 
or led us inwards to make fuel for the sun, or to be cindered by close 
contiguity to the luminary; and this was of old one of the dreaded 
consequences of a cometary approach. 

But may not a comet itself be such a fiery furnance as to affect us 
scorchingly, if it should but pass near us? We are hardly prepared 
to answer this question, in the present state of our knowledge. If 
only a good comet would make its appearance, no doubt some infor- 
mation would be speedily acquired concerning its thermal conditions; 
for in recent years an instrument has been used for measuring the 
radiant heat of the moon and stars, which no one had thought of 
applying when last a bearded star visited us. We allude to the 
thermo-electric pile—the thermometer, for such it is, so wonderfully 
sensitive that it will detect differences of temperature amounting only 
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to a few millionths of a Fahrenheit degree. If another Donati would 
but exhibit itself we should doubtless soon have grounds for fairly 
judging whether a comet be an accumulation of hot combusting 
matter, or merely a body of cool substance glowing by some such 
property as phosphorescence. This, however, we have learnt within 
the past four years, thanks to the revelations of the spectroscope : 
that the light of several small comets which have appeared within 
this period has been identical with that emitted by the highly heated 
vapour of carbon. This shows cometary matter, so fur, to be largely 
carbonaceous. But how comes the carbon into a state of apparently 
hot vapour? Some comets, it is true, have been known to approach 
the sun sufficiently near to acquire the fervent heat requisite to 
vaporise carbon ; but this could hardly have been the case with the 
comets in question. ‘The difficulty is removed if we assume that the 
carbon exists in combination with some decomposing element, such 
as oxygen or hydrogen: in this condition it is supposable that a 
moderate amount of solar heat would set up a combustion and satisfy 
the observed conditions. In the observations by Dr. Huggins, which 
revealed this carbon-vapour source of cometary light, the actual 
identity was established between it and the light of an electric spark 
passing through olefiant gas. It is open to conjecture whether 
electricity is in any way concerned in producing the light in the case 
of the comet. 

The largely gaseous composition of these comets was further 
evidenced by their feeble powers of reflection: had there been any 
considerable amount of solid matter in them they would have 
exhibited reflected sunlight, which could have been detected by the 
spectroscope, but which was scarcely discernible. ‘This is a further 
proof of the extreme tenuity of cometary matter. Still it can hardly 
be doubted that there is some solid matter in the nuclei of comets. 
We know for a certainty in two cases that the tracks of comets are 
besprinkled with meteoric particles. This seems to show either 
that the comet left the meteors behind it—cast them off as it were 
like ashes dropped from a locomotive along its route—or that the 
meteors have been partially gathered into a crowd to form a comet. 
Either supposition lands us at the conclusion that a comet is an 
aggregation of meteoric matter. Professor Tait so regards a cometary 
nucleus, in his recently announced theory; and he explains the 
apparent difficulty presented by the spectroscopic evidence of 
gaseous constitution by assuming that the small masses composing 
the crowd impinge on one another, and on other matter circulating 
round the sun, and thus produce the luminous gases which Dr. 
Huggins’s observations have revealed. 
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The meteoric-aggregation theory is consoling as regards the 
contingency of a cometary collision ; for if a comet is only a thicker, 
denser crowd of the same scraps of matter that give rise to the now 
familiar star-showers, then the consequence of its actually colliding 
with the earth would presumably be nothing more than an unusually 
superb display of meteoric pyrotechny. The particles driving at us 
with planetary velocity would be ignited and burnt up in our atmo- 
sphere, and their bombardment would be rendered harmless: at most 
perhaps a few score of the larger masses might come to the earth as 
they have in former times, though we should not welcome many such 
as those which were lately found on the shores of Greenland, one of 
which weighed twenty-one tons. The consequences of a battering 
even by mere pea-sized meteorites moving with planetary velocity 
—fifty or sixty times that of a cannon ball—would be fearfully 
destructive were it not for our atmospheric shield, by which, as Dr. 
Joule so clearly pointed out twenty-five years ago, ‘the velocity of 
the meteoric stone is checked and its living force converted into heat, 
which at last becomes so intense as to melt the body and dissipate 
it in fragments too small probably to be noticed in their fall to the 
ground.” This may be the saving condition to which we alluded 
when we hinted that although there is no known provision of nature 
for preventing a cometary collision, there may be provision for 
rendering such an event harmless to the earth’s habitants. 

And in anticipating actual collision we anticipate the worst, and 
the worst appears to be something rather to be welcomed for its 
probable beauty than feared for its possible danger. On one point 
we want assurance, and that is on the chemical or thermal condition 
of a formidable looking comet. That such a body would appear is the 
devout wish of astronomical investigators: they would settle this and 
other points for their own ends, and then whoever has the will 
may have the power to indicate still more conclusively than we have 
done what would be the actual consequences of a cometary collision, 
if that one chance of such an event in the many millions against it 
should happen while the earth is in its present form and condition. 


JAMES CARPENTER. 






















DISRAELI: A POLITICAL STUDY. 


UPPOSE that about sixty years ago some one pretending 
to the gift of prophecy had predicted that Benjamin 
Disraeli was destined to be Prime Minister, who would 

s) have believed the word of the prophet? It is true, indeed, 
that in England he who has talent and opportunity may rise from 
the depths of social obscurity and attain to power and renown, 

and therefore the fulfilment of the prediction was not impossible. 

Yet it was surely very improbable that the son of a gentleman of 

moderate fortune, an alien by birth, belonging to a religion and 

a race then proscribed, would become the Prime Minister of 
England! Suppose the prophet had further prognosticated that 

the young Disraeli would become the chief of the Conservative 

party? ‘Then the most credulous would have scoffed, and declared 

that the fulfilment of such a prediction was not only very im- 

probable, but manifestly impossible. 

What! the party which claims to specially represent the aristo- 
cracy of the land, the party that revels in the pride of ancestry, take 
for its leader the son of an alien, take for its leader a man whose 
name is not known in the College of Heralds, whose shield is a blank, 
and who does not claim even a crest by inheritance! What! the 
party which glories in the championship of the Church of England 
render political homage to the son of a Jew, to a man who was 
without the pale of Christianity until his fourteenth year ! 

The education and early career of Mr. Disraeli seem also strangely 
antagonistic to the achievements of his mature manhood. A public 
school is an introduction into public life, but Mr. Disraeli was 
privately educated, and is the only Prime Minister of England who 
has not been a public school boy. Mr. Disraeli first made his 
mark as a writer of fiction. Now a novelist, however distinguished, 
is not the man one would deem likely to become the chief of the 
Conservative party. 

The seemingly improbable and impossible have come to pass. 
Mr. Disraeli has been the Conservative Prime Minister. He has 
made his wife a countess. He created a dukedom in Ireland. He 
ousted one Lord Chancellor and appointed another. His nominee 
is Primate of the Church of England. He chose a ruler for the 
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Empire of India. But though the subject is attractive we do not 
propose to dwell upon the personal triumph of Mr. Disraeli, and it 
is superfluous to remark that his brilliant success is the meet reward 
of merit. Luck is a synonym for opportunity, but. success is the 
development of opportunity by talent and conduct. For thirty years 
Mr. Disraeli was unscrupulously reviled. He was denounced as a 
political adventurer, ready to join any party and to advocate any 
principles for the sake of place and pay. The voice of calumny has 
been silenced by his honourable life, and now the bitterest political 
foe dares not to impeach his high and spotless public character. 
Our intention is to glance at some of the political lessons to be 
learnt from the career of Mr. Disraeli; and this we desire to do in 
a national and not in a party spirit. 

Those who best understand English politics will be the least sur- 
prised at the personal success of the Conservative chief. The 
assumption that English Liberalism is anti-Conservative, and that 
English Conservatism is anti-Liberal, is altogether a mistake. The 
Liberal shibboleth is “The People and the Constitution,” whilst the 
Conservative shibboleth is ‘“‘ The Constitution and the People.” The 
difference is even slighter than might be inferred from the transposi- 
tion of the words, for both parties profess an equal reverence for the 
constitution and for the rights of the people. Moreover, the people 
themselves are equally zealous in the defence of the constitution 
and in the upholding of their rights. If a Liberal minister is sup- 
posed to favour any fundamental change in the constitution he is 
confronted by what is called a Conservative reaction. Or if a 
Conservative minister is suspected of wishing to strain the constitu- 
tion in a way that would be inimical to popular privilege, he is 
forthwith confronted by a Liberal reaction. Our Liberalism is so 
conservative that, ceteris paribus, we prefer a lord to. a commoner as 
a Liberal representative. On the other hand, our Conservatism is so 
liberal, and free from prejudice of class, that we are delighted to 
meet with one of the people who is capable of representing Conser- 
vatism in Parliament and in the Cabinet. 

Liberal writers have essayed to explain the success of Mr. Disraeli 
by asserting that the Conservatives are “the stupid party,” and that, 
nolens volens, they were obliged to accept the services of the man of 
talent. This absurd theory can impose on no one who will be at 
the pains of studying the history of late Conservative Adminis- 
trations, or who reads the debates in Parliament. In the business of 
administration the Conservatives are, it is admitted, at least the 
equals of their rivals, and as debaters they are not inferior to the 
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Liberals. We do not, of course, deny the rare and exceptional 
capacity of Mr. Disraeli. As an orator, and especially as a House 
of Commons orator, he is not excelled. When he makes a great 
speech his eloquence and rhetoric are worthy of the reputation of 
the British Parliament. Of satire—the most formidable weapon in 
the armoury of the orator—he is a thorough master. His epigrams— 
at once profound and glittering—are heard with delight and are 
never forgotten. Besides being a great orator, he is a great debater. 
Always cool, always master of his mind and of his temper, his readiest 
utterances are prudent and well-judged. 

The eloquence and legislative talent of Mr. Disraeli would be 
sufficient to account for his having a prominent position in Parlia- 
ment ; but he owes his leadership, and we may add his popularity, to 
his gift of statesmanship. If we had to compare the two men, we 
should say that Mr. Gladstone is greater as a politician than as a 
statesman, and that Mr. Disraeli is greater as a statesman than as a 
politician. 

We do not derive this opinion from Mr. Disraeli’s comparative 
non-success as a politician. In a time of change a Conservative 
politician is sure to fail. It is his business to prevent a too rapid 
movement, though he cannot maintain the existing order. Nor do 
we mean to infer that Mr. Disraeli has not a defined policy, for this 
is not the case. Read “ Vivian Grey” and “Coningsby,” and you 
learn that Mr. Disraeli’s dominating political principles are the same 
as those propounded in his political novels, and that he always advo- 
cated what he now advocates—the maintenance of that balance of 
power which is the strength of the English constitution, and which 
is the only bulwark against the despotism of a monarch, the oppres- 
sion of an oligarchy, and the tyranny of a democracy. We mean by 
the above observation that the 7é/e of Mr. Disraeli is pre-eminently 
that of a statesman, and that his commanding talent is states- 
manship. 

As leader of Her Majesty’s Opposition—and that office Mr. Disraeli 
virtually filled even during the life of the late Lord Derby—the right 
hon. gentleman had the trying task of reconstructing his party. 
The labour was arduous and prolonged, but by constant vigilance, by 
patient endurance, by singlenesss of purpose, and by an unwavering 
will Mr. Disraeli accomplished the work. His rule was firm, but 
not tyrannical. He insisted upon a strict discipline, but he never 
gave a command without, at the same time, stating his reasons. 
Although at the head of a minority, he has efficiently discharged 


the momentous duty of the leader of the Opposition; for the 
VoL. VIII., N.S. 1872. ZZ 
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leaders of the majority have never been able to treat with con- 
tempt the arguments and protests of the Opposition. In our opinion, 
the reconstruction of the Conservative party is one of the most 
splendid services that any statesman can render to the country, 
and we should have made the same remark if the Liberal party had 
been broken up and had been reconstructed. Our free institutions 
depend for their continued vitality upon government by party. Any 
other Government is incompatible with constitutional liberty, because 
any other Government is a de facto despotism. Thanks to the tact 
and statesmanship of Mr. Disraeli, Her Majesty’s Opposition is strong 
enough to be a curb upon Her Majesty’s Government, and if the 
nation wills, is ready to undertake the work of administration. 
Whether the Liberals or the Conservatives are in office, it is of the 
utmost importance that the Opposition should be so organised that 
if the nation is discontented with the Government there will be no 
insurmountable difficulty or administrative danger in a change of 
ministers. 

The leader of the Opposition has nothing to do with administra- 
tion, yet he is associated in the government of the country. It is his 
business to watch the Ministry, and on behalf of the public to ask 
for explanations and information. To do this without hindering the 
dispatch of business and without embarrassing the Executive, de- 
mands the exercise of a discretion with which few men are endowed. 
During the American Civil War, Mr. Disraeli was urged by some of 
his supporters and by a considerable out-door opinion to manifest a 
somewhat warm interest in the cause of the South. Whatever his 
views may have been, he rigidly abstained from putting any pressure 
on the Government, and declined to make political capital at the 
risk of adding to the difficulties of our relations with America. Or 
to take the recent instance of the Treaty of Washington. Night after 
night the leader of the Opposition questioned Mr. Gladstone as to 
the progress and state of the negotiations about the indirect claims. 
The public, confident in his vigilance and judgment, were relieved 
from undue anxiety, and yet no one can allege that Mr. Disraeli 
said anything that could interfere with the legitimate and sound 
action of the Government. 

Mr. Disraeli’s tenure of office has been brief, but we must bear in 
mind that when the late Lord Derby was First Lord of the Treasury 
the right hon. gentleman was the mainspring of the Ministry. The almost 
unprecedented difficulty of the Conservatives when they first took office, 
after the 1846 disruption, was that they had no tried administrators. 
They had been so long out of office and the party was so entirely recon- 
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structed, that it was necessary to appoint untried men to important 
posts. So well did the new men work that the Conservatives acquired 
and still enjoy a valuable reputation for administrative ability. Those 
who support the Liberal Government and would regret the advent 
of the Conservatives to office do not profess to doubt the administra- 
tive capacity of the Conservatives. We must give credit to Mr. 
Disraeli for this Conservative success. He has the faculty, or perhaps 
we should say the genius, for discovering latent talent. Perhaps 
the most remarkable instance is his selection of the late lamented 
Lord Mayo for the Viceroyship of India. We do not wonder at the 
outcry that was raised. To appoint a man to the most arduous and 
responsible post under the Crown who had only been employed in a 
minor office in which he could not display any ability for adminis- 
tration was certainly a bold proceeding. Not only Liberals but also 
many Conservatives were surprised and alarmed. It is no secret 
that immediately after the change of Ministry Lord Mayo would have 
been recalled had it not been for the firmness of the Queen. The 
administration of Lord Mayo amply justified the nomination of Mr. 
Disraeli. To be thus able to find the round men for the round holes 
and the square men for the square holes, and to see and appreciate 
untried ability is the acme of statesmanship. 

The passing of the Household Suffrage Bill displayed Mr. 
Disraeli’s admirable tact both as a party leader and as the leader of 
the House of Commons. The opponents of the right hon. gentle- 
man twitted him with opposing the lowering of the franchise for 
years, and then adopting Household Suffrage in order to retain office. 
As for the first charge, it is sufficient to remark that until 1866 no 
Liberal Ministry was sincere in wishing to disturb the settlement of 
1832. In spite of Mr. Bright’s Reform campaign in 1859, the public 
were indifferent, and supported the non-reforming Government of 
Lord Palmerston. On the death of Lord Palmerston the Liberal 
leaders deemed it expedient to propose a Reform Bill. The Russell- 
Gladstone Reform Bill was rejected by the same House of Commons 
that subsequently passed the Disraeli Reform Bill, Now, from the 
moment that the Liberal Government brought forward a Reform Bill 
Mr. Disraeli ceased to oppose reform fer se, though he did oppose 
the particular Bill brought in by Mr. Gladstone. When he took 
office he brought in a Bill that was acceptable to the Conservatives, 
but it was opposed by the Liberals, and could not be passed. 
What was he to do? If he resigned office it might postpone the 
Reform Bill for a year, and plunge the country into agitation. Since 


a Reform Bill was a sine gud non he determined that the question 
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should be settled as speedily as possible, and without out-door dis- 
turbance. ‘He then introduced what has been called his Reforth 
Bill No. 2, but which was in fact a slight modification of the rejected 
Bill. This was also denounced by the majority of the House of 
Commons. He then introduced his Household Suffrage Bill, and by 
so doing hoped to put an end to the continued agitation for the 
lowering of the franchise. He had to consider the views of his sup- 
porters and to allay their alarm at the proposition. The Bill, as it 
first appeared, proposed what has been described as fancy franchises 
and other securities for the electoral influence of property. It pleased 
the House of Commons to reject the precautionary provisions and to 
pass a Household Suffrage Bill pure and simple. By Mr. Disraeli’s skilful 
management the Bill became law in a single session, and the Reform 
question was settled on an enduring basis. The operation was de- 
scribed as shooting Niagata and as a leap in the dark, but the present 
political situation justifies the bold policy of Mr. Disraeli. The general 
election of 1868 followed too soon after the passing of the Reform Bill to 
test its effect upon the position of parties. But the new electors did 
hot send many dethagogues to Parliament. Mr. Odger and other ultra- 
democrats were rejected by the most democratic constituencies. It 
is true that Mr. Gladstone obtained an overwhelming majority, but 
that was because the question submitted to the electors was the 
adoption of a policy which it was hoped would be a cure for Irish 
discontent. But has household suffrage decreased the power and 
influence of the Conservative party? Has it, in fact, been fatal to the 
essential balance of parties? Recent elections have resulted in the 
return of Conservative candidates. Conservatism has become more 
popular, and no one doubts that at the next general election there will 
be a large Conservative gain. So far from the household suffrage 
endangéring the constitution, it has added to our security by restoring 
the balance of parties. If it is still asked why Mr. Disraeli did not 
earlier propose household suffrage, since he knewit to bea sound and 
safe measure, we reply that a constitutional minister must not antici- 
pate but work with public opinion, and that a statesman does not 
shake the tree before the fruit is ripe. 

Mr. Disraeli has often been reproached for not having, or if having 
for not publishing, a programme. There are crises in the history 
of a nation when it is necessary for her statesmen to propose and to 
seek for the popular support of particular programmes ; but as a rule 
the duty of a statesman is to conduct the business of the country 
according to the contingencies of the hour upon definite and known 
principles. God help the nation whose statesmen vie with each 
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other in issuing attractive programmes! Mr. Disraeli has never 
preached the doctrine of finality except as regards principles ; but 
on the other hand he thinks it glory enough to take care that the 
honour and prosperity of the empire are not impaired. “‘ Whatsoever 
thine hand findeth to do, do with all thy might,” “ Take no thought 
for to-morrow,” and “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” are 
admonitions that ought to guide the statesman. He who does 
the best for to-day does the best for to-morrow. It is foolish vanity, 
the foolish vanity of the charlatan, to profess to govern posterity, and 
from that weakness Mr. Disraeli, like all true statesmen, is free. 

Statesmanship is an art, not a science, and it cannot be acquired 
by those who have not the natural gift. Still, like the poet and the 
painter, the statesman may perfect his art by the study of the best 
models, We do not hesitate to say that the career of Mr. Disraeli 
should be closely studied by all who aspire to take part in govern- 
ment, whether they are Liberals or Conservatives. What a useful 
lesson it teaches us as to the acquirement of popularity. The love 
of popularity is a strong, not unworthy, yet most dangerous passion. 
We learn from the career of Mr. Disraeli how popularity may be 
achieved without flattering the people. During the years of struggle 
and calumny Mr. Disraeli never sought to conciliate the goodwill of the 
people by counter appeals to their passions and prejudices. He has 
never had an organ in the press, and has always firmly insisted upon 
the relations between the Conservative party and the Conservative 
press being thoroughly independent. What is the result of this 
course of conduct? He is now in the enjoyment of a wide and 
hearty popularity. In any assembly of Englishmen, whatever may 
be their political creed, his name is mentioned with respect, and as a 
statesman he is as much trusted by Liberals as Lord Palmerston was 
by Conservatives. Wedo not mean that Liberals will vote for his 
accession to office, but that they are confident he will be able and 
willing to do his duty to the country, not because he loves his party 
less, but because he will be above all else heedful of the safety of the 
Empire. In a free constitutional Government the creed of a states- 
man is of minor importance. To young and ardent politicians, 
both Liberal and Conservative, this may appear a false and even an 
immoral saying, but it is the truth. The one thing needful is that 
our statesmen should have the ability to govern according to the 
exigencies of the day. 

Another lesson taught by the example of Mr. Disraeli is the advan- 
tage and duty of submission to the will of one’s party. If a man beso 
unfortunate as to differ on a serious question from his political friends, 
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then he must retire from the party ; but the right of private judgment 
and a scrupulous regard for the dictates of conscience are quite recon- 
cilable with obedience to party mandates. Being agreed as to funda- 
mental and guiding principles, the individual member may honestly 
support the action of his party even though he may think the action 
untimely. If a man conscientiously deems himself cleverer than any- 
body else he is not fit for party, and if he does not he will be able 
to support his party without any offence to his conscience. We can 
hardly doubt that the progress of the Conservative party was retarded 
by their continued opposition to Free Trade so long after the will of 
the nation was clearly declared in favour of that fiscal policy. Nor can 
we doubt that if it had been left to the sole judgment of Mr. Disraeli he 
would have said :—‘“ Free Trade has become the policy of the country 
by the will of the nation, recorded and sanctioned by Acts of Parlia- 
ment. We ought therefore to accept the Free Trade policy as uz fait 
accompli.” But the Conservative party was irritated by the unhappy 
Peelite defection, and continued to oppose Free Trade. Mr. Disraeli 
was faithful to his party. He probably had no hope of victory, yet he 
fought on the side of Protection, and so saved his party from further 
disintegration. Only once in his long career has Mr. Disraeli voted 
in opposition to his party, and that was on the question of the 
Emancipation of the Jews, and on that occasion he declared with 
fervent eloquence that he would not oppose the political enfranchise- 
ment of the glorious race from which he has sprung. 

The political peril of our time is the weakening of party ties. 
Instead of government by party we have had government by 
coalition. Men professing different political creeds unite to carry a 
particular measure, and when that measure is carried they are kept 
together by a compromise of principles. Does history record a single 
instance of free government surviving the death of party? No. 
The alternative of government by party is government by faction, and 
government by faction is despotic, and of all despotisms the most 
oppressive and disastrous. In doing what he has done for the main- 
tenance of government by party Mr. Disraeli has been the triumphant 
champion of free government and of that constitutional and perfect 
liberty which we so justly cherish as the source and abid.ng strength 
of our national glory, greatness, and prosperity. 


Joun Baker Hopkins. 
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SPRING HUNTING ON WESTERN 
MOORS. 


¢ © AT prata biberunt, and that fact ought to be the only 

A, excuse for hare hunting anywhere so late as in the wae 
of April. Proverbially “ the rain it raineth every day ” 
Cornwall, and the general moisture is so great that the 
very apple-trees have moss upon their branches. It were mere folly 
to attempt hunting on the moors during the regular and legitimate 
months elsewhere devoted to the sport ; and experienced sportsmen, 
mindful of the late Sir William Salusbury Trelawny’s adventure in 
Crowdy Marsh, have a wholesome dread of incurring a similar “ custard 
pudding ” to that encountered by the Lord Lieutenant. Hunting in 
our two westernmost counties is very different from that of any other 
country, and a foremost flight Leicestershire man on a first introduc- 
tion to it might be compared to a “down” greyhound performing for 
the first time over the plains of Altcar. A moorland hare, and espe- 
cially a little Jack, is a very different kind of article from what one 
might expect after an experience of the qualities of a close-country or 
woodland one. If he goes away before the wind with ears well back, 
and the hounds acknowledge him with “ heads up and sterns down,” 
there is not much danger to be apprehended from over-riding on the 
part of the flyers of the hunt; and the boldest spirits may race for a 
position at the finish with no sort of fear of a rating from the master. 
It is usual to wind up the hunting season in the far West by what is 
known as an invitation week, when the master of the district invites 
the masters and members of other hunts to aid him in making a clear 
week of it. Mr. Charles Trelawny, the very Nestor of fox-hunting in 
Devonshire, generally winds up the season with the “Ivybridge 
week,” when he is joined by the Cornish Four Burrow Hunt in 
endeavouring to show six days of good fox-hunting over the best part 
of his country. 

The Ivybridge week recently celebrated has been among the most 
successful during Mr. Trelawny’s mastership of thirty years. In 
returning thanks for the toast of his health, a task of pleasure which 
he performed with his accustomed laconicism and felicity of expres- 
sion, Mr. Trelawny took the opportunity ot congratulating the 
members of the hunt upon the presence among them of Captain 
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Anstruther Thompson, late master of the Pytchley and the Quorn, 
and owner of “that slashing horse called Iris,” whose glories have 
been poetically chronicled, not too worthily, in the pages of Bazly’s 
Magazine, and he complimented this gentleman upon being able to 
get over the rough going of Dartmoor in the cleverest manner, 
although coming from the plain country of Leicester. Mr. Anstruther 
Thompson’s experiences of the West were so happy and amusing that 
they deserve record for the instruction of the uninitiated. In respond- 
ing to the complimentary allusion to his name, and in acknowledging 
the heartiness with which his health had been drunk, he said that 
“although he left the level grass fields and flying fences of Leicester- 
shire, he congratulated himself very much upon his visiting the fox- 
hunting districts of Devonshire and Cornwall. He had renewed many 
old acquaintances, and made many new friends, had added a good 
deal to his fox-hunting knowledge, and had seen sights which couid 
not have been seen elsewhere. Lord Portsmouth’s pack would do credit 
to any county, the Hon. Mark Rolle’s was also very good, and Mr. 
Westlake’s, although rather stint of foxes, was under the management 
of a very skilful sportsman. He had also seen the Four Burrows in 
their own country, which was not like Leicester, but it was a most 
useful working pack, and had shown them a good deal of sport, 
by which they had deserved the thanks of all. Recently he saw the 
Western hounds draw the Logan Stone, roaming over rocks where 
nought else but sea-gulls had ever perched before. And, lastly, he 
had seen the Squire’s hounds in excellent form, showing sport which 
made him quite understand how it was that they all spoke of Dart- 
moor with such enthusiasm. Another thing he had seen, not to be 
seen elsewhere, was two brothers, the Messrs. Leamon (twins he 
might have said) seventy-two years of age, hunting hounds, whipping 
in to each other, and conducting the whole operation in a business- 
_ like, respectable, and systematic manner, without any flourish about 
it, and giving a lesson to many swells in more swell counties. In his 
visit it had been his pleasure to renew his acquaintance with the 
Squire of Coldrenick, who, he hoped, would long live to follow the 
hounds with the enthusiasm of a boy, as he now did, and preside 
over the hunting-field with his unbounded courtesy.” After this glow- 
ing picture, it was positively melancholy to listen to Mr. Williams, 
the master of the Four Burrows, saying that he feared fox-hunting 
was drawing to a close in Cornwall. ‘To have three blank days 
out of every four, as he had had lately, he could no longer 
stand, and he had only hoped that by going on another season 
some young man would have been induced to come forward, and 
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continue hunting a pack which had been established for more than a 
century. For twenty-eight years he had been connected with the 
pack, and it went to his heart to think of giving them up. It was no 
credit to. Cornwall that the pack could not be continued.” This is a 
sorry prospect for Cornubia, certainly, but it is difficult to discover in 
these remarks any particularly tempting inducement for some young 
man to come forward to undertake the management of a pack of 
hounds under the cheering expectation of having three blank days 
out of four. It is to be hoped that the Williams family will not allow 
the old pack to collapse, nor the glories of Daubuz to become for- 
gotten. Is there no hard-riding lawyer left in the old county— 
More potent than a bashaw with three tails, 


Whose quick resentment reason never stems, 
Who bullies first (—but mum—), and then condemns,— 


to come to the rescue in this most lamentable and discreditable state 
of fox-hunting affairs? The chairman, Mr. W. Horndon, himself a 
well-known and most enthusiastic fox-hunter, was, as he could not 
help being, loud and even classical in his praises of the Squire. He 
contrasted, not unfavourably, Devonshire with Leicestershire, admit- 
ting, of course, the higher aristocratic claims of the latter county, and 
quoted the following inspiriting stanza, which he said was the effusion 
of a gentleman present :— 

Although our country rougher be 

Than Leicester’s far-famed plains, 


In Devonshire we'll foxes hunt, 
As long as Dartmoor stands. 


The sentiment embodied in these lines is noble, the metre is unob- 
jectionable, but the quotation is to be regretted, inasmuch as it con- 
veyed a reflection upon the determination of Mr. Williams to continue 
no longer in the mastership of the Four Burrows, and it 1s not strictly in 
accordance with truth or expectation ; for unless the poet is himself 
prepared to undertake the mastership of the hounds on Mr. Trelawny’s 
abdication—adbsit omen /—it is the opinion of not a few people who 
well know “a hawk from a handsaw” that the pack will be discon- 
tinued. Mr. Henry Deacon will hardly come back to Devonshire 
again after his experience as master of the H. H., but will be flying at 
higher game ; and even he could not be expected to hunt foxes as 
long as Dartmoor stands. Another poet—a distinction with perhaps 
an inappreciable difference—tells us that men may come and men 
may go, but it is of a brook he speaks as going on for ever. It is to 
be feared that Mr. Anstruther Thompson will depart from Devonshire 
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with the conviction that the air of that delightful county is more con- 
ducive to the growth of fox-hunters than to that of poets. Except 
those of Mrs. Hemans and N. T. Carrington we have no worthy 
poetical description of Dartmoor. These do but passingly allude to 
the chase, and it is singular that some Nimrod or other has not caught 
sufficient inspiration to enable him to produce something on that 
confessedly all-absorbing subject that might rank him with Somerville. 
There was a book of poems, or rather of rhymes, published some 
years ago, which professed to treat of the joys of Dartmoor, but the 
author made such unreasonable use of “ wis,” “ wot,” and ‘“ ween,” 
that readers were fain to discard his book as an ignominious failure. 
It is, perhaps, surprising that no sportsman has succeeded in the 
production of a creditable effusion on his favourite pastime, consider- 
ing that probably he has “no other idea to interfere to perplex his 
researches.” But a consultation of “Small’s Veterinary Tablet,” and 
a volume of 5,000 useful recipes, with a little diversity in the shape of 
a description of a prize fight, is not precisely an order of reading 
calculated to elicit or foster the poetic faculty. 

Paullo majora canamus. It is true that West-countrymen are con- 
siderably imbued with a love of hunting, but it is by no means only to 
the pursuit of the fox that their passion is confined. Foxes, by Mr. 
Williams’s melancholy admission, are scarce, and becoming scarcer 
every year ; there is little or no coursing of any kind, and a coursing 
meeting such as is to be enjoyed in almost all other counties is a 
pleasure unknow” in Cornwall. The hare, therefore, being too noble 
an animal for the mere gunner, seems almost naturally to invite the 
attention of the hunter. But there is no reason why puss should be 
hunted by dwarf fox-hounds even over the Cornish moors ; though it 
must be admitted that the old Southern harrier would stand a poor 
chance of doing much execution even in such a good scenting country. 
The badger-pied harrier, however, is fast becoming extinct in these 
districts, and is nearly crossed ont of recognition. The modern 
hare hunter is unreasonably thirsty for blood, and is never satis- 
fied unless he can kill at least four or five hares in the day, and 
never draws off so long as there is light enough for another run. 
The consequence is that he prefers the black-backed animal, who 
can get along over the marshes quickly ; who can bear any amount 
of cold, wet, and fatigue, and who can trot gaily home to kennel after 
ever so hard a day’s work, and from no matter how long a distance 
from that haven of rest. ‘Bold Venture,” better known among the 
natives as “ Jamaica Inn,” is made head-quarters for the April week 
of hare hunting in Cornwall. Two, and sometimes three, packs dis- 
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ported themselves upon the moors on this great occasion in former 
days, and numerous used to be—guantum mutatus ab illo Hectore— 
the assemblage from Bodmin, Camelford, and Liskeard, to do fitting 
honour to it. The ‘landlord of the “ Jamaica Inn,” which is in the 
very heart of the moor, and situated about midway between Laun- 
ceston and Bodmin, could turn out a very fair dinner for his distin- 
guished guests, if they were not too particular about the delicacies of 
the season. Roast and boiled were the order of the day, and each 
visitor, like a fellow going to a boarding-school for the first time, was 
required to provide himself with a fork and spoon if he intended 
getting through dinner with anything like decency and comfort ; for 
the deuce a thing beyond a miniature harpoon with two prongs was 
to be found in the shape of a fork, or of a knife beyond a bone- 
handled abomination which was better calculated for service in the 
kennel than to grace the festive board. The house, being a coach- 
change, boasted plenty of accommodation for horses and hounds, 
but the interior domestic arrangements were not such as would 
tempt any but the most belated of travellers, or the most jaded and 
hardy of hunters. This latter defect was not of much serious con- 
sequence, as most men could get home to the p/acens uxor at a 
reasonable hour, and be out again in the morning as fresh as paint, 
if they had a hack or “ convenience,” and did not indulge too freely 
in the pleasures of the table. A capital opportunity occurs here for 
a little moralising upon hunt dinners and their enervating effects upon 
the British constitution ; but it will, perhaps, be sufficient to remark 
that, on a Cornish moor after a hard day, it is best to put up for the 
night, if possible, if you are Bacchi plenus, or you may be at the 
disagreeable necessity of having to turn your horse loose, and to take 
up your lodging upon the cold ground, with your saddle for a pillow. 


Crede mihi, nam non incognita trado. 


A roast goose was about the crowning glory of the Jamaica Inn © 
cuisine, and to produce one upon the table in all its succulent 
splendour and with customary garniture, or “ trimmings,” as it was 
termed among those noble Olympians who contend on “a soaped 
pole,” or chivy a pig with a greased tail for its honourable possession, 
taxed the entire strength of the establishment. When no mishap 
occurred to mar the cookery, and the thing was landed in front of 
the chairman in all its true glory, Charles Lamb’s roast pig was 
simply a fool to it. But, alas! an absorbing anxiety to do due 
honour to the principal “j’int” has not unfrequently been the cause 
of the failure of the whole feast. On one memorable occasion of a 
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Jamaica Inn dinner the goose had been duly laid upon the table 
after the partial consumption of the beef and mutton, and the 
differentiated turf-cutter, who did duty as waiter, suddenly grew “ con- 
sternated,” or, as he himself would phrase it, ‘“‘ was fairly frightened,” 
and motioned the chairman to withdraw for a momentary conference 
upon an important subject. In the presence of such an august—the 
month was April—assemblage such a proceeding was not to be 
thought of for a moment, and the chairman declined to vacate his 
post unless convinced of an absolute necessity for so doing. The 
waiter, however, was persistent in his endeavours to obtain a private 
interview ; but the chairman continuing obdurate, and demanding 
aloud an explanation of this unwarrantable interruption of the general 
conviviality, the wrath of the domestic at last boiled over, and, to the 
consternation of the assembled guests, he exclaimed, in his most 
dignified tones, “Well, if you must know, you’ve been eating the 
goose gravvy with the beef, and now you must eat the beef gravvy 
with the goose.” This was a very hard necessity, but there is no 
sauce like hunger, and the substitution of the wrong gravy was of so 
little consequence that it is a question whether it would have been 
discovered at all but for the unlucky anxiety of this conscientious 
waiter. The conversation after and during hunt dinners is not 
usually of such an intellectual order as to demand from a chronicler a 
particularly minute description. It will suffice, therefore, to say 
simply that at the Jamaica Inn réumions it turned generally upon the 
pedigrees of horses and hounds, interspersed with thrilling narratives 
of “moving accidents by flood and field,” and anecdotes of the 
exploits of daring riders. Happy the man who had taken the 
precaution to bring with him a pack of cards in order to relieve the 
dull monotony of this sort of thing, and still happier he who could 
enliven the proceedings with feats of legerdemain or electro-biology. 
There used to be among the visitors, horresco referens / a very brilliant 
performer in this latter branch of art, whose principal delight it was 
to place half-a-sovereign on the table and desire the buxom house- 
maid to take it up and keep it as a douceur for her obliging 
behaviour and attention. This feat she was unable to accomplish 
after the most strenuous endeavours until her persecutor had released 
her from the thraldom of his enchantment, and the company had 
laughed their fill at the awkwardness of her situation. 

The misfortune in describing runs with hounds is that a man is of 
necessity constrained to write a narrative of his own adventures ; and, 
if no man is a hero to his valet de chambre, it is very seldom that on 
such an occasion he shines in the light of that character to himself. 
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The Squire of Treworgey, Mr. William Marshall, gave a hunt 
breakfast, at which the writer of this article attended by invitation, 
and did ample honour to the good things set before him. It was the 
last day of the April week, and the Treworgey hounds were to hunt. 
We were seven miles from the meet, and supposing that Stockleigh, 
the mare kindly lent me by the Squire, was to be. my mount for the 
day, I stole away from the breakfast table unperceived, and got well 
on the road before the party overtook me. I was very well content 
with my steed, and well knew that I could be “there or thereabouts ” 
wherever the quarry led us, for Stockleigh and I understood each 
other well. Observing precautionary tactics, I freshened the old 
mare up a little on arriving at Jamaica Inn, and for myself eschewed 
the “jumping powder” commonly indulged in on a raw hunting 
morning by those whose courage is of the Dutch order. A 
peremptory mandate reached me just as I was mounted to return to 
the Inn and take in tow a bay Irish mare, and send Stockleigh home 
with the groom. The Irish mare had been sent on the night before, 
and I was assured she was as fresh as a daisy, a fact of which I 
needed no assurance, for to my certain knowledge she had not been 
ridden, except at gentle exercise, fora month. Her last performance 
had been to fall with the Squire in rounding a corner on the road, 
after having got well hold of the bit, and to drive the spur into his 
leg and shake him considerably. To ride her, therefore, was not 
only a great honour, but her being placed at my service also implied 
a compliment to my horsemanship, of which of course I was very 
proud. The Squire was still suffering from his recent fall, and came 
out upon the moor in a cane-backed gig, in which novel fashion, by 
driving about the roads when the turf was impracticable, he contrived 
to see a good deal of the hunting. He appeared to take a malicious 
pleasure in seeing me “ perform,” for after the death of the first hare, 
at which event I was, much against my inclination, the first up, he 
exclaimed, upon my rejoining him, “ That’s right ! you rode her well ; 
don’t spare whip or spur. Leave her on the moor if she can’t carry 
you, and we'll take home the saddle and bridle in the gig.” This 
was very encouraging, and the mare was becoming reasonable after a 
twenty minutes’ burst over the open when we raced into the hare 
without having encountered a single fence. But it had by no means 
been all plain sailing with us even thus far. The Irish mare had 
evinced a decided objection to my getting upon her back at all, and 
upon my having successfully accomplished that feat with assistance, 
the saddle, on the first “buck,” from not being girthed tightly 
enough, slipped round, and there was your humble servant sprawling 
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on the greensward, with the entire field enjoying his discomfiture! 
Can it be wondered at that I forgot discretion, and was first in at the 
death after that? ‘“‘ You laugh at me now, gentlemen, but a time 
will come—” &c. 

“*Why was she not girthed properly ?” I afterwards inquired of the 
groom of the stole, 

“ You should ’a seen to that yerself of course,” replied he, ‘‘ afore 
you mounted. If I was to girt her up in the stable, she’s that cunnin’ 
she’d draw herself in and make believe, and bust the girts like a bit 
o’ paper.” 

“ But why didn’t you tell me she had a Chifney bit in her mouth ?” 

“Thought you knowd it, Sir. Master’s orders, anyhow. Lord, 
you'd never ’a been able to hold her with anything else !” 

“That may be; but I shouldn’t have found her with two legs on 
each side of a hedge three or four times by checking her stride, 
should I ?” 

“Never thought o’ that, Sir. But master ought to ’a told you. 
But there I’m (objurgatory expression) if you’d rode her in the old 
bit, she’d ’a bolted with you right into Bodmin like winkin’.” 

In crossing Dreynes river, a little gentleman, whose name I 
forget, if I ever knew, fell off into the water; and he was-rescued 
from his perilous position by a Mr. Johnny Baggs, an amphibious 
animal, whose boast it was that he had never slept in a bed, 
and could always be in at the death of fox or hare after a run any- 
where between Launceston and Bodmin. Mr. Baggs dragged the 
little Tom Noddy ashore, and seizing him by the heels, allowed the 
water to run comfortably out of his long water-proof boots, amid con- 
siderable laughter. Another gentleman, whose name I very well 
remember, but will not mention, as he is no longer amongst us to 
“lift” the hounds with his ringing “ tally-ho!” rode his great brown 
roarer to a complete standstill in the middle of the moor, the horse 
having become temporarily blind; and yet the Irish mare held on, 
notwithstanding her want of condition. ‘“ But,” as Paddy remarks, 
“’tis blood that never gives in, divil a loi in it.” I was well forward 
when my Lord chastised a refractory miner whose cur had coursed 
the hare, and that gentleman beat a hasty retreat down a mine shaft. 
And I was present when old Turpin came away out of the pack, 
refusing to acknowledge the scent when we were hunting heel ; and 
when his gallant brother, Tanner of glorious memory, shot through 
the “shivers” of a gate, like a swallow on the wing, and afterwards 
coming out from among his companions coursed the hare, and killed 
her single-handed. The mare had powder enough to gallop a hare 
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off the road after a chivy of half a mile, but premonitory symptoms 
warned me that her bolt was shot. In negotiating a drop-fence, and 
landing upon some soft stuff, she sprawled forward on her nose, and, 
for the second time that day, I lay prostrate. 

It was growing dark ; and—coming to a check, and the huntsman 
being nothing loth—we were running our seventh hare, and there 
being nobody but ourselves and a sporting farmer who had ridden 
like a hero to consult .we called off, being then a good sixteen miles 
from home. The Irish mare was a sorry spectacle compared to what 
she had been in the morning, and it was with difficulty that I got her 
back to the inn. Her ailments were only temporary, however, and 
were soon rectified under the combined influence of grooming and 
warm gruel. After a short rest and refreshment we alternately walked 
and trotted gaily home to Treworgey, rather late for dinner, it is true, 
but in time, conversationally, to “fight the battles o’er again” of the 


April week. 
SIRIUs. 














PLAYERS OF OUR DAY. 





KV.~_COMEDY AND COMEDY ACTRESSES. 


© UT to return to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Miss 
Marie Wilton (or Mrs. — has a well-deserved 





Z2 perfect command of all the powers and emotions. 
necessary to express a situation. She could act a lady admirably 
were a proper part written for her. Some readers may smile at 
this qualification. What! in Mr. Robertson’s “comedies of society” 
no ladies? Yet this was a defect in that writer: his models of 
genteel Jife were all taken from a peculiar class, whose manners, 
however simple and free, were certainly not refined. The young 
ladies, for instance, which Miss Wilton used to play in “ Ours” and in 
“School,” were of a singularly familiar type, and behaved like shop- 
girls of a superior kind, The grand ‘“‘effect” in “Ours” was the 
making a pudding, which was carried out with the confidence and. 
familiarity a young lady of the kind would exhibit. A really 
refined young girl always shows a certain reserve and shyness in a 
new situation. However, Miss Wilton is an actress, and can act ; and 
she puts an air of life, vivacity, and reality into everything she acts. 
She has great powers of expression both of face and person, and 
very great variety in the representation of character ; she has great 
“ finish,” great industry, and unquestionable humour. She is even 
entitled to the credit of founding a school, and all the existing young 
ladies of the stage who have any credit or ability, make love, coquette, 
or play the imgenue, by following the Wilton tradition. Miss Lydia 
Foote, Miss Claire, Miss Addison, and above all Miss Amy Fawsitt 
of the “ Two Roses” celebrity, copy her faithfully. The dramatists, 
too, seem to have Miss Wilton always before them, and every young 
heroine in every new comedy seems to have only the same little 
armoury of devices and attractions that we saw in “ School.” 

This type is a combination of simplicity and slyness, with remarks: 
that are naive and smart. She makes the lover uncomfortable by 
laughing at him, and at the same time reveals a deep and romantic 
attachment. She is fond of small practical jokes, and, assisted by a 
female friend of congenial temperament, who has also an admirer, 
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contrives to make two gentlemen look foolish. There is always a 
‘“‘kettle business,” or the “‘ pudding business” before alluded to, or 
a perambulator, or the wearing a gentleman’s coat to keep off the rain. 
Miss Wilton can assume a face of genuine fun—standing pointing 
with her finger at the lover whom she is “ rallying,” and going off into 
a sudden burst of musical laughter ; she can say a good thing to the 
same person with a sly wickedness that convulses the house. But still 
she and her imitators have, in spite of repeated successes, moved in 
rather a limited round, and have only shown the public that one 
character of the middle-class girl whose manners are scarcely refined. 
But this is really the fault of the writers, who, as they reproduce the 
same characters, must expect them to be presented in the same way. 
It is needless to say that the types of female character and of young 
girls are inexhaustible in their variety. 

“The Two Roses” was a better piece than any Mr. Robertson has 
written, being brighter, gayer, more varied ; but it owed much to Mr. 
Irving, Mr. Honey, and Miss Amy Fawsitt, though these again owed 
much to the piece. It is difficult to adjust the balance of obligation 
in such cases; but though the best written play is nothing without 
good actors, still such is more independent of good acting than 
good acting is of the play. Good actors can make nothing of a 
bad play, whereas a good play will create good actors. Miss Amy 
Fawsitt’s heroine of this piece was really an agreeable and charming 
exhibition, though it was oy to see how she copied Miss Marie 
Wilton in certain devices, such as the delivery of a naive “hit,” 
followed by an abrupt and irrepressible laugh of an amiably scoffing 
kind. There is something in the tone of her voice which jars a little 
on us as we hear her favourite inflexions too often repeated. Culti- 
vate variety, Miss Amy Fawsitt, not by seeking to get by heart some 
effective “ points,” but by studying character in your friends and in 
yourself. This will supply amazing variety. 

This success was followed up by the depressing “‘ Apple Blossoms,” 
in which this young lady had an indistinct, blurred part, of which, we 
may be assured, she could form no distinct idea. The only thing was 
to “ pull through” by exaggerated artifices of the old kind at particular 
points. Nothing could be done with it. But we soon find ourselves 
rubbing our eyes, and tempted to quote the illustration of the square 
hole, &c.; for here is a graceful, quiet, and rather refined young 
actress, weak in voice and physique, with no stage spirits or animation 
to speak of, thrust into the part of—what would you suppose, tenant 
of the stalls?—Zady Gay Spanker,,a rattling, vivacious, noisy, Jor- 
danish part, one that should have a boisterous soul, clear, ringing 
VoL, VIII., N.S. 1872. 3A 
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laugh and voice, and.a figure to correspond. The struggle this poor 
girl makes is most praiseworthy, but the antagonism between her 
physical powers and the forced vivacity of voice, laughter, and volu- 
bility is something painful; not but that the performance is well 
meant, and even good—witness the dramatic account of the race, but 
she is unfairly weighted. Let us hope we shall soon see her relieved 
from this strain, and restored to an agreeable comedy. 

Miss Lydia Foote is a correct but rather affected actress. She 
made her first impression as the suffering heroine of English melo- 
drama of middle-class life, the patient workman’s wife or something of 
the kind. She has lately been shifted a story higher into the drawing- 
rooms of genteel society, but has brought with her the rather depress- 
ing air and influence of her old fashion of life. Her representations 
of the officer’s wife in “Caste” scarcely harmonise with the tra- 
ditional tone of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, where a lighter touch 
seems to be required, even in sorrowful situations ; the fastidious 
audience requiring a decent veiling of the tragic horrors of grief and 
separation. However, in justice it must be said that for this Mr. 
Robertson’s rather affected fashion of expressing emotion may have 
been accountable. 

Miss Addison is not an actress of comedy, rather wanting flexibility 
both of character and voice. She does not make a character out of 
the various parts she undertakes ; though nothing very remarkable has 
ever been placed, so far at least as we recollect, in her hands. But 
there are signs of talent. It would be curious indeed to investigate 
the motives that have led most actresses to the stage. In a very fair 
percentage it will be found to be, not the irresistible pressure of 
talent, but stage connection—the father or mother having been “on 
the boards,” who naturally wish to give their own children the 
help of their experience and interest. The regard of the public, too, 
for an old favourite inclines it to extend a favourable indulgence to 
his children ; and thus it is that we have so many ordinary players, 
children of clever parents, accepted, as .it were, from a good belief 
that the histrionic talent must have descended, and that the possession 
of the honoured name was a guarantee for ability. Calm considera- 
tion may make us wonder how such incapable representatives 
could have chosen such a profession. It would be invidious to 
mention names, but a little reflection will suggest some sons of really 
good actors who, without their parents’ name and influence, would 
have scarcely talent to do more than carry a banner. Mr. Farren is, 
perhaps, the only one who does credit to the family name. 

To be popular in these days to some degree supplies the place of 
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talent: and some actresses being lucky enough to touch the sym- 
pathies of the audience by a pretty face and interesting bearing, are 
dispensed from almost further qualification. In this class must be 
ranked Miss Furtado and Miss Henrietta Hodson. The former has 
a piquant air, and performs any part she may be entrusted very 
“nicely.” There is nothing to jar on us or offensive—a vast quali- 
fication in these degenerate days. But she lacks power, and has 
small idea of presenting a character; on the other hand she is 
pleasing, and being generally fitted with characters of a neutral com- 
plexion—profiles cut out of cardboard—she does the part allotted to 
her satisfactorily. What with the costume, and the romantic nature 
of the play, her Zsmera/da in Mr. Halliday’s clever version of “ Notre 
Dame,” was a fairly interesting picture. It was later put into the 
hands of an actress of a little more power and dramatic energy, but 
of less personal attractions, and the piece gained and lost—gained, 
because it was seen that with an actress of real fire and genius the 
whole piece would have been filled with life and energy, the prac- 
ticable towers of Notre Dame, the “set pieces” of the choirs and 
aisles would have passed more into the background, their proper 
place, and our attentions would have been fixed on the tumultuous: 
human passions of this great story. It lost also, because it is a 
curious fact that a change in a leading part produces a loss of sym- 
pathy in those who have seen the original player. At every turn the 
theatrical and unreal character of what we are witnessing is thus forced 
upon us. In the same way, though the celebrated Bosio was said to- 
surpass the fascinating Piccolomini in the Viodetta of the notorious 
“ Traviata,” her representation had always this want of dramatic 
propriety for those who had witnessed the original creator of the part. 
In the heroines of the Adelphi school of melodrama—interesting: 
young maids, who are persecuted by unprincipled men—or in heroines: 
of nobility, who wear piquant costumes—Miss Furtado plays better 
and with more effect than other actresses. 

Miss Henrietta Hodson has higher pretensions. She, too, is 
popular ; and it will be recollected how at one time she was set up 
by an admiring party as a rival to “ Kate Terry,” as that overpraised 
and overpuffed lady was familiarly called. In domestic drama, 
where the scene was laid in the humble life of lodgings and cottages, 
she has acted in a quiet, colourless, and correct fashion, but has, of 
course, the deficiency of nearly all English actresses, a want of dramatic 
sympathy. Indeed it is now almost refreshing to meet, from sheer 
contrast, some of what is called “ranting ;” and the artists of the 
Victoria Theatre, who used to cause such amusement from their 
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“tearing of a part to tatters,” might deserve an indulgence for their 
good intentions, which cannot be extended to the present extreme of 
coldness and tameness, which is supposed to be a copy of the ease 
and nature of real life. 

In a burlesque on “‘ The Stranger,” Miss Hodson played a Quaker 
lady with grace and daintiness. Her performance of Arie/ in the 
recent revival of “The Tempest,” though scarcely poetical, being 
conceived in a realistic spirit—was still graceful and animated. It 
must be confessed that her appearance, as she sat aloft astride on an 
enormous theatrical bat, and singing under such nervous circum- 
stances, Dr. Arne’s difficult ‘“‘ Where the Bee Sucks,” was more likely 
to excite the astonishment than the admiration. of her admirers. 
Such is the spirit in which Shakespeare is now treated! The poetic 
fairy describes the flutterings and incidents of fancy, “On a bat’s back 
do I fly!” and lo! the property man constructs a gigantic alligator, 
an actress of genteel comedy is seated on the iron or pasteboard 
back, and straightway hoisted aloft to a dizzy elevation. In this 
fashion is the “ divine Williams” revived. 

In a very different class must be placed Miss Herbert, who for the 
last year or two has been in retirement. She has attained a high 
position, has been manager of a theatre, and has filled many important 
parts. She has an attractive figure, and much grace and refinement 
in face and expression. Some years ago these were more conspicuous, 
and the golden hair and spiritual expression then found its way to the 
canvas of some of the pre-Raphaelite painters. Such, of course, is 
the actress’s letter of recommendation, even her diploma, a pretty 
face and figure being about as good as histrionic ability ; but in Miss 
Herbert’s the latter was not wanting. Many an actor and actress are 
in doubt to the end of their lives as to which of the two departments, 
tragedy or comedy, their talents belong, and they go on making 
experiments, perhaps alternately tempted by inviting characters in the 
hope that something may turn up to make a reputation. This inde- 
cision has always a bad effect, and the result is that mature age has 
arrived, and perhaps the hey-day of attraction has passed, before the 
grand coup has been made. Miss Herbert has thus dallied with her 
talents—now appearing in tragedy, now in French melodrama, now 
in classical comedy, now in light “ touch-and-go” comedy—now in 
the modulated sorrows, happily soothed at the close of the piece, of 
domestic drama. This fitfulness must cause a certain dispersion of 
force, which becomes too diffused to have its proper effect. In the 
case of the greatest actors indeed, like Garrick, their talents for tragedy 
and comedy are supposed to have been of equal strength ; but it 
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seems certain that their real gifts belonged to one department, and 
that Garrick’s real department was comedy. Any one who has fol- 
lowed Miss Herbert’s varied performance must pronounce that she is 
an actress of melodrama. In a fierce, tigerish part like Lady Audley 
she is quite at home, and all admirers will recal the fiendish burst 
with which she can render emotions like rage and denunciations of 
hate, which, however, are somewhat marred by the husky, “ charnel- 
house” tone which her voice then assumes—sudden paroxysms of 
suppressed fury, an Eleanor-like vengeance, the haughty woman 
whose love has been despised. This is her “line.” Many years ago 
she played in a piece called ‘“‘ The Young Widow,” a story of “ sor- 
rowful interest,” and in which comedy and tragedy were blended ; 
but though well done on the whole, the effect was laborious. Indeed 
this word describes a good deal of her acting. Neither study nor 
exertion is wanting ; but we look for the brilliant flash of genius that 
sometimes lights up even a small part. Neither does she touch the 
chord of sympathy. And after watching her for many years, we have 
arrived at the conclusion that there is a decided “ coolness” existing 
between her and her audiences. The latter seem to listen respectfully, 
but, as Charles Lamb felt towards the Scotch, there is an “ imperfect 
sympathy” between the parties. The actress seems to be aware of 
this, and, taking refuge in the conscientiousness of doing her duty, 
wraps herself up in a corresponding indifference, which yet further 
chills sympathy. But indeed this is a magic art, that of touching the 
instinctive good-will of others ; and its extraordinary effect can be 
seen in a drawing-room as well as a theatre. 

In Mrs. John Wood’s well-known revival of “She Stoops to 
Conquer” she took the part of Miss Hardcastle, but without much 
success. She wanted gaiety, the sense of secret enjoyment, the 
buoyant animation. There was over consciousness, as was re- 
marked in the case of Miss Robertson ; the meaning of such a part 
depends on an air of spontaneousness. Any woman deliberately laying 
such a plot as a serious well-organised scheme to make a man pro- 
pose to her, would exclude every notion of comedy from the situation. 
But a witty, lively girl, conceiving’such a thing out of pure “ fun,” and 
carrying it out half-carelessly, trusting to the moment for some new 
device to help her through, would be as charming on the stage as off 
it. Actors and actresses can never sufficiently study the passage in 
Lamb’s “ Essays” on the “School for Scandal,” where he lays down 
the true principle for acting comedy. Miss Herbert’s Lydia 
Languish was far better. Zady Teazle suited her talents; but 
was open to the objections that Lamb made to the Foseph Surface of 
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his day, as being too downright, too solemnly im earnest. It became 
the instructive spectacle of a wife who had nearly gone astray, but 
who was happily reformed. 

Now that we have French plays regularly established in London, 
and that the incomparable French comedians will probably pay us a 
visit every year, there is a matter which will very seriously affect our 
actors and actresses to a degree greater than perhaps they dream of. 
The public will be more and more drawn by curiosity and interest to 
visit these performances, the knowledge of French is spreading every 
day, and very small intelligence will be necessary for a comparison 
between our own and the foreign artists. The inferiority of the 
former is prodigious, and the truth is, without prejudice or impartiality, 
that after a course of French plays, the defects of the British 
actor become unendurable. This will by-and-by be recognised, 
and will end in affecting the interests of the English actor. The 
prodigious prices and profits received by the foreign com- 
panies last year were so much withdrawn from the pockets of the 
English actors. But out of the evil might come good, if the latter 
would not disdain to attend a few of the morning performances, 
and try to pick up, even if the language be not understood, a few of 
the devices, some of the nature, which they will find there. It will be 
a new world for them. Even in writing these papers and reviewing 
the achievements of our actors, the difficulty was often to find what 
will bear criticism, and what to criticise. We think of a tolerably well- 
known name, or a player of fair reputation; but with the exception 
of Mr. Irving and a few more there is no triumph of acting, no cha- 
racter of extraordinary mark associated with sucha name. On the con- 
trary, there is no great French actor but has half-a-dozen famous 
characters inseparably associated with him. We think of Got, 
and immediately the diverting cit M. Poirier rises. We think of 
Bressant and the “ Mariage sous Louis XIV.,” of Favart and “ Paul 
Forrestier ;” of Fargueil and “Nos Intimes ;” of Aimée Désclée and 
“Frou-frou.” Character, character, character—first written, then 
illustrated—this alone can save our English stage. 
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CHAPTER V. 


COMING TO LIFE AGAIN, 


SHAT autumn day and night of the preceding chapter 
had been the introduction to many weeks of cold and 
biting winter weather. Keen northerly winds had 
dried up the earth, until it rang with the tread of 
ordinary boots, and re-echoed the clatter of horses. Middleton 
groaned under the long frost which pinched the poor, and filled 
the streets with unemployed bricklayers, gardeners, and canal boat- 
men, who howled forth lugubrious complaints in monotonous protests 
against winter and wealth. The river which had carried down to 
the bridge that terrible cry in the November night was frozen hard 
and fast, and the mill-pool was covered with skaters. People went 
about shrugging their shoulders, rubbing their hands, and puffing 
out their cheeks. ‘Those who had jolly fires and well-filled tables 
said it was good old-fashioned weather, delightful weather, seasonable 
weather. Mr. Ephraim Magar said this; but he said more—he 
declared that the poor ought to be specially cared for at such times. 
He set the excellent example of opening a public soup-kitchen, 
over which he presided, and for which he was duly praised, and 
puffed, and lauded in the local newspaper. The poor benefited by 
Mr. Magar’s cant; which is the only consolation to be extracted 
from the miller’s judicious benevolence. 

Like the longest lane and the greatest trouble, the longest winter 
comes to an end. This winter which was so hard upon Middleton 
came to an end. One morning the dull cold earth was awakened 
into life again. The river flowed on once more. The birds got up early 
and told each other that spring was coming. The boatmen unmoored 
their barges. The gardeners looked up their spades. The bricklayers 
hammered their melted mortar into plastic heaps, and resumed their 
storeys which had been left “to be continued” for many weary 
weeks. ‘The whole world was coming to life again, and with it our 
little friend, Jacob Martyn. He was lying where we left him after 
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his mad ramble by the mill-pool ; he was lying where he had been 
lying all through the autumn and the winter ; but at last he was 
coming out of his long illness. 

It was early morning. The white curtains of Jacob’s little room 
were warm with the tints of the rising sun. A tea-cup and saucer 
standing near the bed, in the full radiance of the morning light, looked 
to Jacob like some wonderful trophies of Chinaland. There was a 
small collection of medicine bottles on the dressing-table, and a few 
smouldering cinders in the fire-grate. The mantel-shelf was decorated 
with an apple, half an orange, a wine-glass, a packet of sweetmeats, a 
jelly-mould, and a variety of other sick-room trifles, and the atmo- 
sphere of the room was heavy with the perfumes thereof. 

Jacob was bewildered as he gazed upon all these things. He 
tried to remember what had happened, what time it was, when it was, 
how it was, who he was, where he was. He cudgelled his brains with 
a variety of strange conceits, until he sank exhausted on the pillow 
where he had lain for so many months—we cannot say weary months, 
so far as Jacob was concerned, for-to him they had passed away 
almost ‘without a sign; but so far as others were concerned, they 
were long, dreary, anxious, melancholy months. 

Jacob raised himself gradually upon his pillow to take a more 
careful survey of the room. It was then that he found out how 
weak he was, discovered the meagreness of his wasted little hands, 
and arrived at the conclusion that he was very ill. How came he so? 
Had he been rescued from drowning? Had the miller brought him 
home on a shutter, as he had brought home the boy in the next 
street after an evening’s fishing in the mill-pool? These and a 
hundred other questions Jacob mentally asked himself, and all were 
dismissed with equally unsatisfactory answers. He was in this ob- 
livious state when the door was steadily and cautiously opened. It 
occurred to Jacob that he would lie down and watch. One, two, 
three, four, five light, soft, up and down steps, and then a hand pulled 
the bed curtains aside. One, two, three, four, five more soft 
steps, and the window blind was pulled down to shut out the 
sunshine. Then a voice whispered, “Bless him—he’s asleep.” 
Jacob could not help smiling at his own, mild joke of being wide 
awake all the time. The face which had looked in upon him, the 
hand which had drawn down the blind, the voice which had whis- 
pered, “‘ Bless him—he’s asleep,” went to another part of the room. 
Then Jacob peeped forth, and saw Mrs. Titsy put her cap to rights at 
the glass. He saw Mrs. Titsy encourage the aspiring cinders in the 
fire-grate with a gentle touch of the poker. He saw Mrs. Titsy return 
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again to the bed, and thereupon he determined to surprise that 
buxom matron by suddenly pronouncing her name in a very loud key. 
Jacob was startled at the result; startled, not at the noise he made, 
but at the noise he did not make; startled at the very small voice 
which said, “ Mrs. Titsy—Boh!” To Jacob it was like anybody 
else’s voice but his own. He began to wonder if he was in the con- 
dition of those poor people, mentioned in the Scriptures, afflicted with 
some evil spirit that was talking for him. 

Mrs. Titsy, however, did not give him time to follow up this train 
of thought. She was close to him in an instant, and when he said, or 
when somebody else said, or something said, “‘ Mrs. Titsy—Boh!” 
Mrs. Titsy commenced to laugh and cry and kiss Jacob in a manner 
that in no wise tended to clear up the mystery in which he found 
himself so important an actor. 

‘“* Wait a bit, my dear,” said Mrs. Titsy, “ wait a bit,” as if she had 
a reasonable fear of his getting up and dressing himself; “ don’t dis- 
tress yourself; I'll be back in a moment.” 

Then she laughed, and nodded her head, and drew the curtains, 
and opened the door, and disappeared. In another moment she 
returned, still laughing and nodding her head at Jacob ; and following 
her upon tiptoe came Jacob’s father. 

“ Jacob, my dear boy,” said his father, stooping down and kissing 
his forehead ; “ Jacob, my poor boy, you are better then at last, at 
last.” 

Jacob thought he saw a tear roll down his father’s cheek, and he 
felt his own eyes growing dim with tears of joy. 

“Am I, father?” he said presently. _ “ Yes, I think I am—I am 
sure I am better.” 

He would have said anything just then that could give pleasure to 
his father, who had spoken to him in the familiar voice of old, in the 
tone of the old days before aunt Keziah came to Middleton. 

** And you know me now, and Mrs. Titsy,” said Jacob’s father ; 
“‘ Mrs. Titsy, who has been so kind to you ?” 

‘* Yes, father,” said Jacob putting his wasted hand into his father’s. 

“ Poor dear fellow !” said Mr. Martyn, “ poor dear boy! you have 
had a hard time of it, well and ill for that matter; but happier days 
are coming ; don’t cry, my boy, don’t cry, Jacob, cheer up.” 

The sympathetic, caressing manner of Jacob’s father quite. over- 
came the invalid. A chord had been touched in the boy’s heart that 
had lain still and hushed for so long that the unaccustomed music 
now thrilled the wasted frame. 

“‘ There, we’ve had enough of this, please,” said Mrs. Titsy. “ Now, 
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Jacob, no more crying ; there, that will do, we must have a wash and 
be cheerful, and eat some breakfast.” 

In a very short time Mrs. Titsy had bustled Jacob’s father out of 
the room, and Jacob was propped up with pillows and made com- 
fortable. 

During the morning the Doctor came. He was not one of those 
medical authorities in whose care we would trust your life, most polite 
and courteous of readers ; but he was looked upon as one of the best 
men in Middleton. If you had asked his own opinion of his own 
abilities he would have given you most clearly to understand that but 
for him Middleton would have been little better than a city of the 
dead any time this twenty years. He was a stiff, pompous, starchy, 
very much linen-collared, kid-gloved, ringed gentleman, with a gold- 
headed cane, and a gold-headed pin to match in a black satin 
cravat. 

“Put out your tongue, my friend,” he said to Jacob, feeling his 
pulse at the same time. 

“ Ah, we are improving,” he said in a deep hollow voice. “Im- 
proving, decidedly improving.” 

“Tt is a long lane that has no turning,” said Mrs. Titsy, smoothing 
her apron and nodding mysteriously at Jacob. 

“‘A wise proverb, Mrs. Titsy,” said the Doctor, with a grand 
patronising air, “ we are just arriving at the turning, Mrs. Titsy.” 

“Tt seems so,” said Mrs. Titsy, drawing herself up and standing 
upon her dignity ; “ quite out of danger, Sir ?” 

“ Quite out of danger,” said the Doctor, taking up his hat and cane 
and contemplating Mrs. Titsy with an air of taneagh “as I said 
before, we are just at the turning.” 

“Thank God!” said Mrs. Titsy, not noticing this last remark of 
the Doctor, who proceeded to give instructions with regard to the 
patient’s diet, without in his turn noticing Mrs. Titsy’s fervent 
ejaculation. 

“ Arrowroot, with a little milk, plain pudding ; no objection to 
chicken or beef-tea in moderation, no vegetables, the mixture as 
before, and leave off the powders ; good morning, Mrs. Titsy, good 
morning.” 

“Certainly, by all means, thank you for nothing,” said Mrs. Titsy, 
when the last sound of the Doctor's footsteps had died away ; 
“mixture as before, by all means, certainly.” 

Jacob thought very seriously about Mrs. Titsy’s state of mind. It 
was plain to him that her intellect was going. She was evidently 
losing her head. 
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“No, I am not,” said Mrs. Titsy, answering his wondering look ; 
“T am quite right in my mind, Jacob; you will know all about it 
some day, don’t distress yourself.” 

During the day Jacob showed still more gratifying symptoms. 
The old days were coming back. Susan came to see him. Julius 
Jennings came to see him. Tom Titsy came to see him. They 
were only permitted to say a few words, but it was so pleasant to hear 
kind tender soft expressions from these people, and it was so very 
pleasant to feel of importance to them. Mrs. Gompson paid him a 
visit, and after the first momentary chill which her presence_created, 
Jacob found a kindly feeling in his heart for his aunt, who did her 
best to speak softly and agreeably ; but she could not resist a parting 
shot at Mrs. Titsy as she left the room. 

“Fewer visitors, Mrs. Titsy, and a more moderate diet, in my opinion 
are advisable ; I only state my own opinion ; it is of little moment I 
know what my opinion may be, but still I state it, I record it ; fewer 
visitors and more moderate diet.” 

Many days passed away before Jacob came to know how ill he had 
been. «During these many days he improved rapidly. In course 
of time Tom Titsy was permitted to have long interviews with his 
young master. On these occasions, at appropriate intervals during 
their talk, ‘Tom would go to the window and release pigeons from his 
big coat-pockets ; and Jacob noticed that every pigeon was a carrier, 
gently laden with variously coloured ribbon tied round its neck or 
fluttering from its feet. 

“‘Them’s volumes, Mester Jacob,” he would say, watching the 
pigeons as they sailed round and round in the air before starting off 
to the thatched roof of the Titsy household. 

“TI thought they were pigeons, Tom,” said Jacob smiling. 

“ Now you're laughing at me,” said Tom. “ Never mind, I like it. 
There was atime when you couldn’t laugh nor cry either, for that 
matter. ‘Them bits o’ ribbon speaks no end of eloquence to Mester 
Johnson, if he’s at home, and I think he is.” 

“Indeed ! In what way ?” asked Jacob. 

“ Why they’re to him what they call bulletins when grand folks are 
ill. They tell him just how you're goin’ on.” 

“ Does that interest Mr. Johnson so much then ?” inquired Jacob, 

“ Ah, a good deal more nor you think.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes, indeed, Mester Jacob, he’s never tired of hearing about you, 
and he’s the best and the cleverest man in all the world, I don’t care 
where the t’other comes from.” 
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“That’s right, Tom, always speak well of your friends ; I am sure 
I am very much obliged to the Doctor. And now you shall tell me 
all the news, Tom.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Titsy, “do tell Mester Jacob all the news while 
I have just one cup of tea, and listen; you won’t mind that, will you, 
Jacob dear?” 

“No, I shall like it very much,” said Jacob, composing himself 
carefully on his pillows to listen. 

“Well, first about Susan,” said Mrs. Titsy; “you know she is 
engaged to Mr. Silas Collinson, engaged to be married,” said Mrs. 
Titsy. ’ 

Tom winced a little at this opening, but recovered his self-possession 
immediately. 

“ And he’s gone off to America,” said Tom. 

“Yes,” said Jacob, “ What for ?” 

*‘Oh, to make his fortune bigger, he wornt satisfied, you know, 
and he’s got a speculation out there as is to bring him in no end of 
money,” said Tom. 

“Much would have more,” said Mrs. Titsy, mashing an ounce of 
a favourite mixture in a favourite fashion in alittle black tea-pot with 
a saucer over it; “much would have more and lost all.” 

“ The night afore he left,” said Tom. 

“‘T thought that was a secret,” said Mrs. Titsy, letting out a fragrant 
steam for a moment and then pressing the saucer tightly over the 
tea-pot.- . 

“Not to Mester Jacob,” said Tom. 

“Well then, you must know,” said Mrs. Titsy, carrying the gossip 
away from her son, who to be sure was very slow and bungling in his 
narrative, ‘that the night before he left he was to have come to our 
house, having been once with Mr. Jennings in the evening ; he was 
to have come at night again and didn’t, and Mister Jennings told 
us privately that the fact was he had got tipsy, very tipsy, his 
feelings and one thing and another having overcome him, and he had 
to go early to Liverpool the next morning. For my part I never knew 
Mr. Collinson except as the soberest of men ; horsey but only a little, 
no more than a young farmer generally is.” 

Mrs. Titsy had poured out her first cup of tea by this time, and was 
all the more inclined to talk under its stimulating influences. 

“‘Mr. Horatio Johnson, our Doctor, Mister Jacob, who takes such an 
interest in you, he has got some curious idea into his head about Mr. 
Collinson going away, but that’s owing perhaps to his not liking Mister 
Jennings. A curious man the Doctor, he has been and made the 
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acquaintance of the gentleman as has taken Mr. Collinson’s house 
ready furnished. As for Susan thinking of going to America to be 
married, if I was herI certainly should not do it, at all events at 
present.” 

Mrs. Titsy was anxious to familiarise Tom with the fact that 
Susan was inviolably and unalterably pledged to Mr. Collinson, 
and she mentioned their probable marriage as often as she could. 
Tom bore it very well, but generally in silence. 

“It was on her account that he went to America ; she was engaged 
to him afore he went, and agreed that if he could do better there 
than he could in England she would go out to him. She has had 
one letter to say he had arrived safe, and found things looking 
well.” 

This and a great deal more information Jacob received during- 
what Mrs. Titsy called her tea-drinking, and the conversation only 
came to an eid when that buxom lady discovered that Jacob was 
fast asleep. ‘Then she quietly left the room, cautioning Tom, if he 
would insist upon sitting there, to make no noise, and let the boy 
sleep on. So Tom sat by the bed watching his playmate as he slept, 
and recalling in his blundering way the happy hours they had spent 
together ; and thinking in his blundering fashion of Susan and of his 
love for her, and wondering if there were the slightest possibility of 
her not loving Mr. Collinson, and if she did not marry him, if he, 
Tom Titsy, would have any chance of being accepted. The 
twilight came on as Tom sat there nursing his thoughts. It 
was dark before he stroked Jacob’s hand as it lay on the 
counterpane, and slipped away down stairs and out into the gaslit 
streets. 

Tom Titsy had never confessed his love to Susan, but it was 
pretty well understood by Susan and everybody else what his feelings 
were towards her. When it was thoroughly settled that Silas Collin- 
son was to be the happy man Tom treated Susan with more respect 
and deference than formerly, but he did not relax one jot of his kind 
attentions towards her. He would carry a bucket for her, or help 
her in any household duty with all his former alacrity, and his 
assistance was valuable to Susan, who found her duties none the 
lighter since Mrs. Gompson became mistress in the Martyn establish- 
ment. Susan responded to Tom’s delicate attentions with a kind 
fellow-servant’s consideration, and the two people who were bent on 
such different roads in life, against the dearest wish of one of them, 
were the best of friends. There was a delicacy and thoughtfulness 
in Tom Titsy’s treatment of Susan which in the higher walks of life 
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would have been considered courtier-like and graceful in the 
extreme. 

At length the pompous gentleman of the rings, and gloves, and 
collars, and gold-headed cane, said Jacob Martyn was sufficiently 
recovered to be taken out for an airing on every fine day. Accord- 
ingly, the next morning, after being duly wrapped in many shawls and 
blankets, Jacob was carried into the garden by his father, carried as 
if he had been a child instead of a boy of fifteen and a much taller 
fellow than he was when the reader met him in the first chapter of 
this history of Jacob’s life and adventures. He had grown immensely 
during his illness. 

This glimpse of his father’s garden from his father’s arms on that 
bright spring morning was always a strangely happy remembrance to 
Jacob. The fresh earthy and flowery perfume that pervaded the 
elastic breezy air was an everlasting scent. It came back to him 
in after years, as if his mind inhaled the perfume with the memory 
of it. As Mr. Martyn walked gently up and down between the 
apple-trees, Jacob was too happy for words. He only spoke a few 
syllables, and these in a dreamy kind of assent to some kind remark of 
his father’s ; but nothing escaped his observant eye. He seemed to 
see things with his mind, too, and to feel them in his mind. It 
appeared to him as if he belonged to the garden, as if he were akin to 
the buds and leaves, as if he were growing up afresh with them, coming 
to life with them, breathing with them the spring atmosphere, rejoicing 
with them that the winter had gone, and looking forward with them 
to the summer that was coming. Early peas were showing their 
leaves in emerald rows above the dark brown earth. Mustard and 
cress made velvet patches here and there in sunny corners. White 
and pinky buds covered with silky coats laid their soft cheeks against 
the southern wall of the garden. There were crocuses and snow-drops 
here and there behind the box-borders. The favourite violet in the 
favourite corner was in full bloom. The tall poplars in the adjacent 
copse were covered with half-developed leaves. They looked like giant 
nodding grasses which tremble in the early hay. The apple- 
trees were dotted with buds. ‘There was a brown healthy glow in 
the trees, a bursting into life, a fulness, a sappy budding 
bursting joyfulness that gladdened Jacob’s heart, and seemed to 
promise happiness in the future. For a moment a coid shudder 
passed over him, but it was only for a moment ; the reason of it was 
a gurgling humming sound that came over the meadows from the mill- 
pool. Happily the factory, with its whirling wheels and bobbins, 
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took up the sound, and hustled it out of hearing. Then the voices 
of girls at their looms broke in upon the hum of machinery ; the voices 
that Jacob had heard so often singing the familiar hymn of his 
early youth. 

Well might Jacob’s garden seem a paradise to him for all time ; 
that patch of ground, with its bird-songs of freedom, and its songs of 
labour coming out of the great red hundred-eyed factory, coming 
forth in gushes of wild harmony; that bit of Middleton sacred 
to the memory of mother and brother, sacred to the memory of pure 
thoughts and holy aspirations, of noble resolves and wondering 
fancies; sacred to the memory of Jacob’s first love. Throughout these 
memories, as they cropped up in after years, there lingered ever that 
fresh earthy flowery perfume, and the one favourite chaunt of the 
factory, the old-fashioned hymn which a band of Sunday-school girls 
had introduced there, a hymn which shall permeate this history, 
which shall crop up ‘here and there, and wander through the 
story like the familiar strain in some sad drama, awakening sympa- 
thetic echoes in the hearts of those who watch the action of the piece 
and follow the actors to the last touching scene of all. 

There is a happy land, 
Far, far away. 

It was a plaintive song coming from a mass of factory windows 
on a bright spring morning, but there was something of the joyous- 
ness of the time in it, something of the hopefulness and freshness of 
spring, and it dwelt in Jacob’s mind an equal sharer with the sun- 
shine, the perfumed breeze, the early buds, and the tender words of 
his father. 

How often we brush shoulders with destiny, and know it not. 
There was one voice in that factory chorus destined to influence 
Jacob’s whole life. Sing on, poor toilers at the loom, spinning the 
silken weft! Sing on, sweet-voiced maiden! Heaven grant thee a 
happy sojourn on earth, as well as in that fairer country shadowed 
forth in the Sunday hymn. 


CHAPTER VI. 
WOMAN’S MISSION IS MARRIAGE. 


On the part of Susan Harley there was more of expediency than 
love in her engagement with Collinson. Her regard for Silas was, 
however, more than respect or esteem. She was grateful to him, and 
she felt that it was time she was settled in life. Silas loved her. 
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With his heart, there was a comfortable home, a good income, and, 
perhaps, a large fortune. 

These latter considerations had influenced Susan. She was not a 
selfish, worldly woman, but her forbears had been well off, and she 
understood the practical value of a comfortable home. It was time 
she should be settled in life. This woman’s feeling had come upon 
her more than once before she ever saw Silas Collinson ; it had come 
upon her with thoughts of Tom Titsy, and gratitude for his kindness 
to her as a fellow-servant. She did not love Silas Collinson, and she 
did not love Tom; but she admired and respected Silas, and felt 
proud of his regard for her—proud of it, and grateful for it. Once upon 
a time she had wondered if ever Tom would be able to keep a wife. She 
knew he was fond of her, though he had never said so, and she liked 
his mother much, but she knew that poor Tom was a dull, stupid 
fellow, with all his kindness and honesty, and this feeling had been 
sufficient for her to dismiss him from her mind when Silas Collinson, 
his superior a hundredfold in every respect, confessed his love and 
admiration for her. 

Woman’s mission is marriage. Susan had engaged to enter the 
wedded state because she had been asked to do so by a respectable, 
well-looking man, who loved her and could afford to keep’her. Col- 
linson might have looked higher, too ; she knew that, and he knew it ; 
but he thought he had discovered in Susan all that he could wish 
for in a wife. He had no parents living, no one to control or 
influence his movements, no one to work for or to live for; he 
wanted a happy face by his fireside, and a companion in some 
of his out-door pleasures, and he proposed that Susan should be 
his wife. 

Now Silas had a shrewd commercial capacity. He had long since 
made up his mind to see America, not simply as a buyer of agricul- 
tural produce, but as a practical farmer. He had heard of some of 
the remarkable inventions which had been perfected in the States 
for cultivating the soil; he had seen examples of their work at the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Exhibitions ; and latterly he had opened 
up communications with New York which seemed to promise an 
important enterprise, more particularly in the purchase and sale of 
corn. He had therefore resolved. to go to America and spend at 
least twelve months in the New World, and he hoped to make his 
journey a great source of profit. It was this resolution that stimulated 
the other concerning Susan. Before he left England it was most 
desirable, he thought, that Susan and himself should thoroughly 
understand each other, and they did. 
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‘‘ T shall come back in twelve months, and then we will be married. 
We have only known each other three months, and if we make it a 
year’s courtship we shall not be called hasty, and my American 
journey will have some effect, perhaps, on the way we shall live, and 
how we shall live, and where, for that matter, seeing that I may make 
a great thing out of the business or I may not.” 

It was very painful to Susan that she had not said good-bye to her 
lover. She had seen him and talked with him nearly every day for a 
fortmight before he left, but on that last night she had not kept her 
appointment, and he had gone without a last parting word. She had 
mourned over this in secret for many days. It was Jacob Martyn’s 
illness which brought her this trouble ; it was Jacob Martyn’s illness 
which relieved it. The extra work of the house kept her constantly 
employed; labour occupied her thoughts, and helped her to 
conquer stray doubts and fears concerning Silas Collinson’s 
sincerity. 

She was surprised, some three months after her lover’s departure, 
to be summoned into the little room which Julius Jennings occupied 
as an office in the front part of Mr. Martyn’s premises. 

“* Mester Jennings would like to have a word with you,” said Tom 
Titsy. 

‘** Where is he ?” asked Susan. 

“ Tn the office,” said Tom; “he would like you to go to the office 
to him.” 

** Oh, indeed !” said Susan ; “ and what may it be about, Tom ?” 

*¢ Don’t know,” said Tom, “ but it was particular, he said.” 

“ Tell him I will come, Tom, please.” 

Poor Tom! he did her bidding with happy alacrity. Susan laid 
aside the peas she was shelling, wiped her hands upon her white 
apron, adjusted the linen collar round her well-shaped neck, and 
went to the clerk’s room. 

* Good morning, Miss Harley, how do you do?” said Jennings, 
rubbing his hands, and leering at Susan. 

“ Good morning,” said Susan, standing by the door. 

“* Hope you are well, Susan,” said Jennings. 

“* Very well, thank you, Mr. Jennings,” Susan replied ; “‘ what is it 
you want to see me for ?” 

“T have a letter for you,” said Jennings, “a letter from Mr. 
Collinson.” 

Susan blushed, and put out her hand. She did not attempt to 
disguise the pleasure which the information gave her. 

“ Thank you ; give it me, Mr. Jennings,” she said. 

VoL. VII., N.S. 1872. 3B 
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Jennings placed a letter in her hand, and watched her cunningly 
as she looked at it. 

“ Fine fellow, Mr. Collinson. He arrived a little later than he 
expected, but safe and sound, and in good spirits. Yes, that letter of 
yours was enclosed in one to Mr. Magar, who sent it down to me 
immediately. A considerate man, Mr. Magar, very considerate.” 

Jennings was talking as if to cover his thoughts, or prevent Susan 
from asking questions. He need not have troubled himself. Susan 
only said, “Thank you, Mr. Jennings, good morning,” and hurried 
away with her letter. 

“Does not seem at all surprised at Collinson sending the letter 
through Magar. That is good. I thought she would not. It is very 
good—very good indeed,” said Jennings, apostrophising the door 
when it had closed upon Susan. 

“I wonder how people feel when they feel sorry,” he went on ; “is 
it like toothache, or chilblains, or what? Is it like being afraid, or 
having no money in your pocket? I sometimes think I feel sorry, 
but I suppose it’s a mistake. Must be a mistake; let us scratch 
it out.” 

Jennings took up a sharp penknife and began to obliterate a 
figure in one of Mr. Martyn’s books as if that were the mistake 
alluded to. While he was thus engaged, Susan Harley was sitting 
upon a box in her bedroom spelling out Silas Collinson’s letter. It 
was a difficult job for Susan. She had barely received sufficient 
education to enable her to master printing such as she found in 
Jacob’s books of fairy tales in the days of Mrs. Martyn. Writing 
was a mystery to her, but not altogether beyond translation. Susan 
could write a little, and in due time she made out her -lover’s letter. 
It announced his arrival, and expressed his regret at not seeing her 
again before he left ; at the. same time intimating that this was not 
his fault. He liked what little he had seen of the country, and 
would write to her again and tell her more about it. Whether he 
should come back or not he was uncertain, but this should be ex- 
plained very soon. As he was writing to his friend Mr. Magar he 
sent her letter with his, and he thought this was best with regard to 
others, seeing that Magar would be his agent till he came home, and 
would transact his business. He advised Susan to see Mr. Magar 
when she wanted any advice, and sent her his love and best wishes 
for her happiness. She could write to him at the Post-office, New 
York, or send her letters through Mr. Magar. 

Susan hardly knew whether the letter gave her pleasure or not. 
There was something vague about it, something cold and formal. 
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She did not like the letter so well as she thought she should. She 
derived great satisfaction from the fact of her lover’s safe arrival, and 
she told him this in her reply—told him in her plain way ; and she 
wished Silas would send her letters straight through the post. Of 
course everybody that was his friend would be hers, but she would 
rather Mr. Magar was anybody’s friend but his. She told Silas not 
to work and run risks on her account, and she finished the letter 
with some common-place gossip about Middleton and good news of 
Jacob Martyn’s progress towards restored health. 

Julius Jennings gave Susan every information with regard to the 
postage to America, and offered to post the letter for her ; but Susan 
preferred to drop it into the letter-box herself, and did so. 

A few weeks afterwards there came another letter, written in a more 
loving spirit, and suggesting that Susan should come out to America 
if she still cared for the writer. Silas informed her that he had quite 
made up his mind not to return. He found that the business he had 
entered upon demanded constant attention, and in a monetary sense 
that he had, as he might say, hit upon a good mine. He had in- 
structed his friend Magar to dispose of his property in England and 
supply her with whatever money she might require to come over. 
Some folk might think it strange for her to go over, but she knew 
him as an honest man and pledged to her, and she should not be a 
day on shore without being his wife. 

Susan was unhappy concerning these letters. She did not at all 
know what to make of them. ‘They were not the letters she had 
expected to receive. But Mrs. Titsy, whom she consulted about 
them, said they were straightforward, manly letters, and all that a 
young woman could desire. 

They were discussing the subject when the miller called at the 
Titsys. He had thriven immensely of late, and Mrs. Titsy considered 
it an honour to see him in her cottage. 

“Ah, I am glad to see you two folks together,” he said, “very 
glad, because I have a few words to say which I should like you 
both to hear. My friend Collinson wants his intended wife to go 
out to America to be married.” 

“Yes, indeed, so she was just telling me,” said Mrs. Titsy; “and 
will you sit down, Sir? though this is but a poor house to 
yours.” 

“Poor, but honest ; that’s the time of day, Mrs. Titsy. I am one 
of the people, and go in for what is straight. Hollo! Confound, 
beggar that dog, he’s biting my leg.” 

“Down, Cesar, down; how dare you!” screamed Mrs. Titsy, 
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striking the offending animal with a broom just as Magar kicked 
him with his heavy boot. 

“ A beast, that dog,” said Magar. ‘I always hated him; he’s a 
foreign brute, I know, a mongrel dam brute. Mrs. Titsy, I shall be 
the death of that dog if you don’t keep him tied up.” 

Mrs. Titsy apologised, was very sorry, and begged Mr. Magar to 
look over the dog’s bad behaviour, which with a very bad grace he 
consented to do by-and-by. 

“‘ Now there’s no man in this town who has more respect for Miss 
Harley than me ; I’ve often had thoughts of making up to her myself, 
and trying to cut Silas out.” 

“ Indeed,” said Susan, scornfully; “and is that what you have 
come here to say?” 

“No, Miss, it isn’t; no Susan, no; I’m a plain, straightforward 
man. I’ve come to ask what it is your pleasure to do, as I am a sort 
of trustee for Mr. Collinson, and he has placed money in my hands for 
you. And here’s a letter which I only got this morning, and he 
tells me that inside it he has told you what his wishes are. I am 
to give you one hundred pounds.” 

“Generous man ; I always liked him,” said Mrs. Titsy. 

Susan only listened. 

“Now, as a plain, straightforward man, I should say take the 
money by all means, but don’t go out, not at present at all events. 
If a man has not enough liking for a woman to come over that drop 
of water and marry her in her own country, why I say he don’t 
deserve her at all. You have my opinion, and I have told Silas the 
same. But it’s not for me to decide in such a business. Whatever 
Susan wishes I am ready to carry out, but I should say don’t go, and 
I say it in presence of a sensible woman as can advise another 
sensible woman ; and at present that’s all I’ve got to say. Ladies, 
I wish you good morning.” 

Taking up his hat, Mr. Ephraim Magar made an awkward bow 
to the two women and bowed himself to the door, and then out into 
the street. They caught sight of his big sinister face as he passed 
the window. 

“A rough but good man,” said Mrs. Titsy, “I am sure.” 

“ A rough bad man,” said Susan, “if ever I saw one. As for his 
advice, you may depend on it I shall be sure to do quite the contrary 
to whatever that may be.” 

And it came to pass that Susan acted upon this avowal. She 
resolved upon going out to Silas. It was no use for anyone to argue 
with her, she said ; her mind was made up and she would go. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ILLUSTRATES THE OLD PROVERB ABOUT A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Mrs. Gompson had expressed herself very warmly on the impro- 
priety of Susan’s conduct in leaving England prior to her marriage, 
intimating that there was no knowing whether she might not be basely 
deceived when she arrived in New York. Men were a perfidious lot, 
as far as Mrs. Gompson’s experience went, and she advised Susan to 
go out a wife or not to go at all. But Susan had placed her trust in 
Collinson. She gave him full credit for being as honest and true as 
herself. Once a woman has pledged herself to a man, in the firm 
belief of his love and truth, she makes a broad and liberal inter- 
pretation of the rules of propriety. It would have looked better, no 
doubt, in the eyes of the world, had Silas returned, married Susan, 
and taken her to his new home in America ; but if Silas and Susan, 
two good, honest, faithful, and well-known respectable people, chose 
to arrange it that the marriage should be solemnised on the other 
side of the Atlantic, there was nothing in Susan’s conduct upon 
which she need fear criticism; so Susan was determined to go. 
Mrs. Gompson shook her false curls, and said of course Susan 
might please herself; and several gossips in the neighbourhood, 
including a few confirmed spinsters, pitied the poor girl most 
assiduously. 

Some weeks after the sale of Collinson’s property, Susan received 
a note from Mr. Magar, requesting her to meet him in the afternoon 
of the following day at his house, to receive the money which Silas 
had directed him to pay to her out of the proceeds of the sale of Mr. 
Collinson’s effects. Susan went accordingly. 

Magar’s was an imposing looking house, worthy of a newly- 
made Town Councillor, who had been returned for the central ward 
at the head of the poll, and one who had it in contemplation to retire 
from business and put himself in nomination for the Mayoralty ; for 
Magar had thriven greatly of late, and was becoming much more 
circumspect in his manners, and making, it was observable to every- 
body, visible efforts to correct his mode of speech, and “ talk fine,” 
as the Middletonians characterised all language free from their own 
extraordinary dialect. Although Susan knew that before long, as 
Collinson’s wife, she would be mistress of as fine a house as 
Magar’s, she knocked with considerable diffidence at the well-polished 
door, and felt nervous when it was opened in the presence of an 
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oaken hall table, with an immense stag’s head and antlers upon it ; 
a hat-stand with pegs made of polished horns ; a rail covered with 
rugs and coats, and hung with whips ; the head of a huge ox over the 
staircase ; and an open door exhibiting the imposing length of a 
drawing-room, blazing with a red and green carpet. 

Susan was shown up stairs into a small room which Magar called 
his snuggery. When she found herself in the miller’s presence, she 
could not disguise her surprise at the change in his appearance. 
He had been judiciously dressed by a tailor of much higher culture 
than the artist who had hitherto worked for him. He sat at a desk 
writing, and looked quite magisterial. 

“ Good morning, Miss Harley,” he said in his best manner. “I 
hope I see you well.” 

Susan said she was very well. 

“Sit down, pray ; let me get you a chair ; you don’t seem well.” 

Susan again said she was very well, but it was with a fixed and 
peculiar look at Magar. 

“You seem surprised, my girl,” said the miller, coming down a 
little from the great height which he had previously occupied. 

“Yes, I am,” said Susan. 

“You think I’m changed,” Magar responded. “ Maybe Lam a 
little. We all change with circumstances, but you will find me the 
same man, Susan—plain, straightforward, and to the point as 
ever.” 

Magar leaned back in his chair, and made a palpable effort to look 
his best. He smiled at Susan, and hoped she would make herself at 
home. 

“TI don’t understand you at all,” said Susan; ‘I came here on 
business, and so far as that is concerned, I shall certainly try to make 
myself at home,” said Susan. 

“That’s right, that’s right, Susan,” Magar replied, going to an 
adjacent cupboard and putting a decanter of wine upon the table. 
“You will take just one glass of wine, eh?” 

“No, thank you,” said Susan ; “ I never drink wine.” 

“Then it is time you made a beginning. Come, let me give you 
one glass.” 

Even Susan could not help noticing the peculiarity of Magar’s 
efforts to shake off the Middleton dialect with the Middleton tailor’s 
clothes. The moment he forgot to play his part as a leading burgess 
matriculating for the position of chief magistrate, he fell back into 
his old manner of speech. His thees and thous and wenches and 
lasses came back immediately his earnestness and passion returned. 
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“ You won’t drink a glass? Very well; then let us come to busi- 
ness. You have made up your mind to go to America ?” 

“ Yes,” said Susan. 

“Then I wish thou would take me,” Magar replied, trying the 
effect of the fascinating leer with which he had greeted her when she 
first entered the room. 

“T think you have some particular message for me from Silas,” 
said Susan, disregarding his remark and the look which had accom- 
panied it. 

“ Ah, he’s a happy man ; he don’t deserve thee, lass—not he.” 

Magar came close to Susan as he said this, and put so much 
tender expression into his face that under other circumstances Susan 
would have laughed at him, and slapped it. But now she was afraid 
of him. She had been afraid from the first moment when she 
entered the room, as if some vague sense of danger had taken pos- 
session of her. 

“* Now look here, Susan; I want to talk to you seriously. Come 
here, my girl,” said Magar, coaxingly ; “I am a straightforward man, 
and ———” 

“You are a fool, and something worse!” said Susan, pushing him 
aside just as he had put his arm familiarly upon her shoulder. 

“‘ Holloa! hoity-toity! it’s no good making for the door ; it is shut, 
and it is locked. Now come, let us be friends and talk like friends.” 

Magar locked the door and stood with his back against it. 

‘* What do you mean?” said Susan, with a fierce light in her eye. 

“Nothing but what’s straight and honest; I mean to be friends with 
Susan Harley.” 

“Well, and so you shall be friends,” said Susan, trying another 
mode of treatment, “we are friends ; but please to unlock that door !” 

“‘ Will you shake hands with me ?” 

“Yes, if you will unlock the door and open it.” 

Magar opened the door and offered his hand. Susan kept her 
word. 

“That’s right; now look here, let us talk sensibly; you will be 
going to America. Don’t go if you be wise, unless you go with me. 
There, don’t scowl at me, I am in earnest ; that man cares nothing 
for thee, and I do!” 

“I will hear no more of this,” said Susan, rushing towards the door. 

Magar barred the way. 

“It’s no good making a row. ‘There’s nobody in the house just 
now. I sent the girl out into the next street when you came in. 
If you scream and make a fuss, there will only be a jolly talk in the 
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town, and they'll make a mountain out of nothing—trust Mother 
Gompson for that ; I mean you to hear what I have to say.” 

“‘T will not hear you,” said Susan, putting her hands to her ears. 

“Yes you will, my love,” said Magar, seizing her right wrist, and 
bringing back the old hideous look into his face, with the old hideous 
intention of being fascinating. “ Listen! Silas Collinson is a beggar, a 
fool, a nobody. I could make him a bankrupt to-morrow ; he’s in my 
power ; he’s neither been true to me nor to thee; I could crush him, 
and when you see him thou'lt ask me to do it.” 

This change of Magar’s tactics had its desired effect, but from an 
entirely different motive than that which the miller thought to excite. 
Susan listened. There was something so terrible in Magar’s manner, 
something so fiendish, that she felt it her duty to listen, felt it the 
duty of Silas Collinson’s future wife to hear his traducer, that she 
might thwart his malice, that she might warn Silas and put him on his 
guard. 

“ There, be calm and I will listen,” said Susan. 

“* Of course you will,” said Magar ; ‘“‘ but that it shall not be said I 
did not give thee thy rights before I warned thee, here is one hundred 
pounds ; give me a receipt for it.” 

Magar drew from a drawer in his desk ten crisp Bank of England 
notes, and laid them before Susan. 

“ Tell me, sir, if you please,” said Susan, once more trying to 
smother her fears and speak in a friendly way, “tell me what you 
mean by speaking against Silas as you have done.” 

“ Give me a receipt for this money,” Magar replied. 

Susan wrote as well as she could in large cramped letters, with a 
tremble in them here and there, “‘ Received of Mr. Magar 4 100.— 
Susan HaRLey.” 

“This is what I mean, Susan: I’m a plain man, and straight- 
forward’s my motto. I’ve had my eye on you this long time, and if 
I had been in Collinson’s place I’d have come from the other end of 
the world to marry thee. Don’t start like that; I’m a better man than 
Silas, and if you’ll change your mind about him I'll marry thee to- 
morrow. Come, now, what do you say to that?—and if you want 
to go abroad, why I will go; I don’t mind; I’ve got money enough, 
and it don’t matter where I live. Now, what do you say—a bird in 
the hand, you know? Here I am, a straightforward man, with 
plenty of money. Over the sea yonder is a beggar, a poor devil who 
wouldn’t, if he could, come over and fetch thee. Now, then, here 
you are, which will you have? Say me, and seal it with a kiss, and 
the job’s done.” 
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It was a bitter struggle for Susan’ to remain and listen to Magar’s 
vile propositions, but she seemed to have little choice in the matter. 
If she attempted to leave the room Magar prevented her, and she 
dreaded the scandal that might follow an alarm and a rescue. More- 
over, her woman’s wit told her that calmness and judgment might 
place Magar’s cards in her own hands, and enable Collinson to see his 
dreadful game, whatever it might be. Therefore, with a brave heart 
she listened. 

During this interview between Susan and Silas Collinson’s agent, 
Dr. Horatio Johnson, on a mission of mercy, obtaining signatures to 
a memorial in favour of a wretched prisoner, who had been unfairly 
convicted of a robbery—knocked at Mr. Magar’s door. A pert 
domestic replied, and informed the Doctor that Mr. Magar was not 
to be disturbed. He was engaged with Susan Harley. 

The Doctor said he would wait, as he wanted to see Miss Harley 
as well as the master. The pert domestic said he might please him- 
self, and he pleased himself by sitting on the edge of a chair close 
to the dining-room door. He was not an inquisitive man, but he 
hated Magar, and had the warmest regard for Susan. Hearing voices 
in a louder key than that which generally betokens friendly conversa- 
tion, he stepped into the hall and listened. Simply influenced by 
kindly feeling for Susan, he listened very attentively. Susan was 
appealing to Magar, he thought. There was fear in her voice. He 
crept up two stairs. Susan was angry. “I defy you,” she said. 
Horatio crept up three stairs. Then Magar spokequietly, and Susan 
responded calmly, but still in fear. Horatio, in three long strides, 
stood outside the door of Mr. Magar’s snuggery. 

“You'll think of it, then, to-night,” said Magar. 

**T will,” said Susan, “ pray let me go now.” 

There were sounds of a short sharp scuffle. 

Horatio turned up the coat-cuff of his right arm. 

“Just one kiss to seal it,” gasped Magar, evidently struggling with 
his victim. 

Horatio buttoned his coat. 

“ Help, help!” cried Susan. 

The next moment Magar measured his length upon the floor, 
and Susan was in the arms of Horatio Johnson—a friend in- 
deed. 

Horatio had not heard all that was said, but, in his opinion, the 
scream of a woman, and that woman Susan Harley, neutralised all 
the rights and privileges set up in the proverb which declares that an 
Englishman’s house is his castle. No man had a right to be a Blue 
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Beard, if he had a castle, thought Horatio, which said thought passed 
through his capacious mind in a moment, and acting upon this view 
of citizenship he played the part of woman’s champion with that 
wonderful energy which had carried locks, bolts, and bars before it, 
culminating in the overthrow of Blue Beard upon Blue Beard’s own 
hearth-rug. 

The fallen- one seeming in no hurry to rise again, and his pert 
domestic being engaged at the end of the street in conversation with 
the baker’s boy, the Doctor walked off with Susan, who, on the way 
home, gave him an outline of what had occurred, carefully omitting, 
however, to mention anything about Collinson being in Magar’s 
power, fearing that such an exposure would strengthen the 
persuasion already used to prevent her leaving England. Johnson 
had overheard the mention of Collinson’s name, but could not under- 
stand how or why it was used. Susan was not long in discovering 
this, to her great satisfaction ; for now she was more than ever bent 
upon going to Silas. The thought of Collinson poor, Collinson a 
beggar, Collinson in the power of Magar, excited sensations which 
she had not previously felt. Her highest nature was touched. She 
experienced something of that sympathetic yearning which carries 
woman into the midst of disease and death, a ministering angel. 
With this feeling was coupled a deep gratitude that almost 
warmed into love. Silas Collinson in prosperity had sought her 
who was in a much humbler sphere of life than himself. He 
had loved her for herself alone — she knew he loved her; and 
now that some unforeseen misfortune had brought him down 
in the world she longed to prove herself worthy of his love and 
confidence. ; 

It was autumn again, and the wind was driving before it the smoke 
of the factory chimneys, driving it down the narrow streets and 
through the narrow courts, and dispersing it in the Middleton 
meadows. It shook Mrs. Titsy’s window-shutters as it passed, and 
set Horatio Johnson thinking of the last time Silas Collinson had 
called there in search of Susan. Silas Collinson’s intended wife was 
spending the evening with her friend Mrs. Titsy, and talking over the 
arrangements for her journey to New York. Tom Titsy was toasting 
his feet by the fire and listening to the domestic eloquence of his 
mother and the advice which Horatio Johnson was giving to Susan. 
The Doctor was particularly earnest in what he said, and was only 
tempted once to introduce the favourite Latin motto, and then he 
stuck half-way. Susan was thoughtful and sad, as well she might be 
with the wind sighing so mournfully at the window, and the great sea 
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rolling between her and the man whom she was beginning to love in 
real earnest. 

Cesar went to the door while they were talking, and came back 
again, lying at the feet of Susan and looking steadfastly at his master 
as if influenced by some instinctive sympathy for both of them. 

Tom thought the dog was fidgety and strange, and he went to the 
front door himself just in time to see a crouching figure steal away 
from the window. 

“‘ Cesar! here, lad ; hie up, man—pin him,” said Tom, following up 
the brief command that had brought the dog into the street. 

In a moment Cesar was barking and jumping round the figure, 
which had retreated from the window, and which was now returning, 
cursing the dog fiercely. 

“ Call your dog away, Tom Titsy ; call the brute away, or I’ll brain 
him !” said the man, hoarse with passion. 

Tom had followed his dog a few yards along the street. 

“Qh, it’s you, Mester Magar, is it? I thought as somebody was 
listening at the shutters,” said Tom. “Here, come in, Cesar ; come 
in, lad ; down, dost hear? Down, dog.” 

* Listening be hanged,” said Magar. ‘‘ What should I listen for ?” 

“ T’'ll be hanged if I know,” said Tom, *‘ dost thou, Czesar, eh, dog ? 
good dog ; come then, come along ; he'll brain thee, he says.” 

The dog leaped up at Tom, and they both returned to the cottage, 
leaving Magar cursing and slinking away in the contrary direction. 

“ Magar, eh ?” said the Doctor; “that’s odd, nay, it’s more than 
odd ; ha! what’s in the wind, I wonder? We'll make a note of this, 
Tom : just a little mem. as they say.” 

Going to the calendar which had replaced the one of the previous 
year, the Doctor took out his pencil to mark the date. He started 
for a moment at the coincidence which presented itself with peculiar 
force to his mind. Once again it was the fifteenth of November! 

“Tom,” said the Doctor, solemnly, “when you see Susan home 
to-night don’t go’half-way ; see her into Mr. Martyn’s house.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A FACTORY VISION OF BEAUTY. 


Once fairly released from the sick-room, Jacob rapidly recovered 
his strength. He grew out of his clothes and out of the Gompson 
power. Mrs. Gompson declared he was too much for her. 

One day, when her nephew had been particularly obstinate in 
opposing some new piece of tyranny, Mrs. Gompson suggested to 
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Mr. Martyn the desirability of sending Jacob to a boarding-school. 
Day schools, she argued, were a mistake ; boys made companions all 
over the town, and were spoiled in temper and disposition by mixing 
with their inferiors; while, in living with a master, there was a 
guarantee that their morals were looked after, and that they were 
only permitted to associate with their equals. Whether these reasons 
carried any weight with Mr. Martyn, or not, we are not prepared to 
say. We hope he took a broader view of Jacob’s educational 
requirements, though he agreed with his sister that Jacob ought to be 
placed under a good master at some distance from Middleton. 

Singularly enough, when Mr. Martyn opened his letters, on an 
eventful morning some few weeks after this conversation about 
Jacob’s education, he found that his earliest communication for the 
next Middleton Star was an advertisement in which the master of 
the public school at Cartown intimated to parents and guardians that 
he had a vacancy for two or three young gentlemen, as in-door 
pupils, on moderate terms—the house being pleasantly situated, and 
references kindly permitted to the vicar of the parish. This bait 
caught its first fish before it had been fairly dropped into the adver- 
tising sea of a newspaper. After communicating with the vicar of 
the parish of Cartown, Mr. Martyn determined that his son should 
be one of the two or three young gentlemen for whom Mr. Gregory 
Spawling had a vacancy. 

Accordingly, in due time, the mail cart was ordered to call for 
Jacob, and the night before the morning fixed for starting the ostler 
from the inn left word that the Cartown mail would leave Middleton 
as early as seven o’clock. 

Jacob did not dislike the idea of leaving home, especially as every- 
body was so kind to him on the occasion ; his father giving him more 
pocket-money than he had ever before possessed ; Susan packing no 
end of curious things among his clothes ; Tom sending him, wrapped up 
in brown paper, a bran new pocket knife ; Mrs. Gompson presenting 
him with a comb and brush; Dr. Johnson sending him a cricket bat ; 
and Mrs. Titsy adding to his treasures a book of fairy tales, which 
she had been advised by the Doctor to purchase, instead of a very 
severe work on “The Death-beds of Good and Bad Boys,” which 
she had originally selected as “a keepsake for Sunday reading.” 

All this was very gratifying to Jacob, and excited him into a flutter 
of good spirits that gave him little sleep at night, and made him 
wake very early the next morning. Indeed he was up almost as 
soon as the birds; but he felt a little sad when he went into the 
garden to bid everything there good-bye. The sun had only just 
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risen. The factory had not begun to make its accustomed noise, 
though the engine could be heard hissing in a subdued tone, while a 
thin column of smoke went lazily up from the tall chimney. Jacob 
wished he could hear the sweet voice which had soothed and charmed 
him on many a sunny day when he was out among the apple trees. 
Then he thought how much he should like to see her to whom the 
voice belonged. He wondered why he had ‘never thought of this 
until now when he was about to leave the place, perhaps for ever. 
While a tide of ideas, was flowing in this direction, Jacob happened 
to look up towards the windows whence the sweet sounds had so 
often come, and there, lo and behold! he saw a face looking out of 
one of the factory windows, just filling up the opening which had 
been made out of a couple of panes—and, oh, what a sweet face it 
was ! round and rosy, fair and blue-eyed, and surrounded by golden 
hair finer than the wealth of yellow silk from China and Japan that 
went into the factory in bundles of gossamer-like threads, and came 
out in great breadths of yarn that were sent all over the world to 
adorn ladies of all degrees. At first Jacob thought the face must 
belong to an angel, or to a fairy who was going to give him three 
wishes. He had almost decided to ask as his first wish that his 
mother should be brought to life again, and for the second that the 
fairy should come and live with them, when the face disappeared ; 
but the dear familiar voice carolled forth one of the old songs so 
sweetly that a thrush, which had been singing in the apple trees, 
stopped to listen as eagerly as Jacob—at least Jacob thought so; but 
allowance must be made for a romantic youth just setting out into 


the world. 
There is a happy land 
Far, far away, 


was the burden of the song, and had the singer only known what a 
happy land she might have made of Middleton, and every other 
place, to Jacob Martyn, that morning, by putting her face through 
the little window once more, and saying ‘‘Good-bye, Jacob,” she 
would certainly have done so ; because her face was a sure index to 
the kindness of her heart. 

Before the song was over, Susan came to hurry Jacob on his 
journey. 

* You don’t want to go, eh ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Jacob. 

‘We are bound to do a great many things in this world which we 
don’t like ; but the same Power that taught yon swallow to come 
thousands of miles to build his nest under that window is guiding us.” 
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“ How serious we are! You are becoming almost as bad as Mr. 
Jennings with his sermons.” 

“T hope not, my love,” said Susan. “ Do you know, Jacob,” she 
continued, “ there is something about Mr. Jennings that I very much 
dislike ? He is not what he pretends to be. Never say I said so, 
Jacob ; but remember it—vremember it, Jacob.” 

“Susan, you look ill, and you are crying!” exclaimed Jacob. 
“‘ What is the matter? Don’t fret about me; I shall soon come back.” 

“But I shall be gone then, love ; and years, many years, may go 
over before we meet again.” 

‘All the better, Susan. I will be a man when you come back, 
and then you know I can visit you at your house, and you can come 
to see me at mine. Don’t be down-hearted, Susan. Let us say 
good-bye here, and promise never to forget each other.” 

Jacob took both her hands, and she kissed him, just as Aunt 
Keziah appeared upon the scene. 

“Come, come, Susan, let the boy have his breakfast ; you treat 
him as if he were a baby. Jacob, I say, be quick!” 

Mrs. Gompson seized Jacob’s hand, which Jacob resented by 
immediately releasing himself, and looking at his aunt defiantly. 

“Well, well, sir; we will have no noise now: it is time there was 
a parting here,” said Mrs. Gompson, walking on alone ; “the ingrati- 
tude of some people begins in the cradle.” 

“ There are differences of opinion, Mrs. Gompson, as to what folk 
ought to be grateful for,” said Susan. 

““And the impudence of some people is not lessened by their 
fine airs,” continued Mrs. Gompson ; and thus this trio entered Mr. 
Martyn’s house ; soon after which Jacob Martyn had said good-bye 
to the whole household. 

The conveyance in which Jacob made his first journey into the 
outer world of Middleton was one that has now disappeared from 
English highways. It was a comfortable well-to-do sort of cart, 
capable of carrying four passengers, in addition to the driver. It 
was dignified by the title of “‘ The Royal Mail,” which designation it 
claimed by reason of its being the postal conveyance between 
Middleton and Cartown. 

The driver of the mail was a bluff hearty countryman, who had been 
a rural postman before the railway was introduced into Middleton. 
Driver and cart have now been superseded ; the former by a sharp, 
“horsey” looking fellow, and the cart by a red, sugar-loaf shaped, 
high-wheeled chariot, constructed to carry the driver and the letter 


bags. 
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When Jacob Martyn was a boy the railway was in its infancy, as 
they say steam is still, and there were several coaches passing daily 
through Middleton, collecting crowds at the chief inn, to see the 
foaming steeds changed, and to hear the guards crack their jokes, and 
to see the drivers crack their whips. To race with the coaches was a 
daily delight of Will Tunster’s. On the morning when Jacob left 
Middleton the mail-cart soon distanced the coach; for Will had an 
unusually light load of letters and parcels, and Jacob Martyn was his 
only passenger. . 

On their route they delivered letter bags at Crossley, a mining 
village which every year sent up to London thousands of tons of 
coals. Never having been far beyond the precincts of Middleton, 
Jacob took careful note of all he saw, and especially at Crossley, 
which was one of the most notable sights in the wonderful panorama 
that seemed to be flying past him. There were long rows of newly- 
built cottages, with water-tubs in front and pig-styes behind ; red burly 
Dissenting chapels; beer-houses and inns; little shop-windows filled 
with tempting displays of sugar and flies, tape, nutmegs, clogs, currants, 
mouse-traps, gingerbread, mops, buckets, Spanish juice, shot bags—the 
latter adorned with an illustration in which the chief figure was a man 
firing a gun, at the discharge of which innumerable birds were falling 
to a brace of barking dogs. At intervals, high chimneys towered 
above the little mining town, casting long shadows on the house-tops, 
and darkening the sky with rolling clouds of smoke. On one side 
of the village the blackened fields looked like gigantic cordage manu- 
factories. The coal-pits were surmounted by long three-legged 
erections, supporting a net-work of ropes which ran along iron 
rollers with an incessant rattle. Mountains of coal were piled along 
the road side. ‘Troops of black-visaged miners, who had been work- 
ing through the night, wended their way to their respective homes 
in the houses with the pig-styes and water-tubs, in front of which 
noisy children quarrelled over marbles, to the annoyance of boisterous 
mothers, who fought the battles of their respective offspring in 
language more noticeable for its energy than for its refinement. 

“T must waken them up yonder,” said Will, as they left Crossley 
and approached a turning in the road ; whereupon he commenced an 
ambitious performance on an old keyed bugle which he carried at 
his back, vigorously blowing out the melody of “Rory O’More,” 
with snatches of which he announced his approach at the various 
villages or inns for which he had parcels. Gradually “ Rory O’More” 
was transformed into “Tom Moody,” over which the performer grew 
red in the face. 
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Then Crossley disappeared, and the change in the scenery, as Will 
Tunster’s horse turned up a by-lane, was as striking, when compared 
with Crossley, as the difference between Bagdad and the enchanted 
regions which surrounded that famous city of romance. In place of 
coal pits and pitmen’s hovels, there were now tall hedgerows and 
trees, and rich pastures. On one side of the road there was a rude 
stone footpath, fringed by a stream of clear water, which irrigated a 
numberless variety of cresses; and on the other a long verdant 
streak of grass stretched into the distance, where a small house lay 
half concealed by a wood. 

“Oh, how pretty !” said Jacob involuntarily, as this bit of rural 
fairyland opened up before him. 

“ Ah, it’s a noice tune enough ; I’ve blown it for years,” said Will 
Tunster, taking Jacob’s remark as a compliment to the echo passages 
in “Tom Moody.” ‘We've gotten to stop here to take up Miss 
Dorothy Cantrill, your schoolmester’s housekeeper, and somebody 
else’s housekeeper that is to be when the toime comes,” continued 
Will as he pulled up opposite the house amongst the trees. 

The door was opened as the mail stopped. An elderly woman 
handed out a bonnet box, and a man brought forth a portmanteau 
covered with a very rich drawing-room paper. Next came a shawl, 
an umbrella, another little box, and a bunch of flowers ; and then the 
passenger herself, a comely looking woman of about thirty, with 
whom Will Tunster shook hands, and whom Will Tunster carefully 
assisted into the cart. 

“ Here’s the young gentleman who is to have the honour of living 
wi’ you, Dorothy,” said Will Tunster, directing her attention to 
Jacob. 

“ How do you do, Sir?” said Dorothy, settling herself into a seat, 
her face beaming with good nature. “I hope Mr. Tunster has been 
kind to you.” 

“ Thank you,” said Jacob; “‘yes, he has been very kind.” 

“T’ve played him ‘Tom Moody’ with variations, and told him all 
about the pits and foire damp, and colliery accidents, haven’t I, 
Mester Jacob?” said Will, touching up his mare as he spoke. 

“Yes, Sir,” said Jacob. 

Dorothy waved her handkerchief to her father and mother, Will 
flourished his whip and played the echo passages in ‘Tom Moody” 
very loudly, Jacob waved his cap to the old people, the mail-cart 
turned another bend in the road, and then the schoolmaster’s house- 
keeper began asking Will a variety of questions concerning the 
news of Middleton and Crossley. Will told her how he had been to 
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the parson’s at the latter town, to hear a lecture on fire damp, a 
recent. explosion at one of the pits there having destroyed a hundred 
men and boys. 

“‘ Dear me,” said Dorothy, “ you talk like a book.” 

“You'd rather I’d talk like a letter: Miss Dorothy Cantril, care 
of Mr. Gregory Spawling, Cartown, Midlandshire, England, and if 
not there, at Mr. Cantrill’s, near Crossley, post paid,” said Will, 
holding his whip and ribbons in one hand, and gazing intently into 
the other, as though reading the superscription of a letter. On pro- 
nouncing the last word, he cast a sly glance at Dorothy, who, instead 
of making any reply, put the corner of her apron to each eye in suc- 
cession, and complained of the dusty road. This little subterfuge, 
however, was without avail, for Jacob saw that she was crying. 

Will coughed violently and thrashed his horse, but finding that this 
did not repair the mischief, he turned sharply round upon Dorothy, 
and begged her pardon “‘a thousand times over”—assuring her that 
he did not mean to hurt her feelings. 

Why Miss Cantrill should have cried at all Jacob could not under- 
stand, but he was quite convinced that Mr. Tunster had been guilty 
of some gross act of unkindness, and until the mail-driver had begged 
Dorothy’s pardon a thousand times, Will, despite his musical powers, 
had very much deteriorated in Jacob’s good opinion. 

The little storm blown over, Mr. Tunster commenced to blow 
his horn with unwonted vigour (but whether the tune was “ Rory 
O’More,” “Tom Moody,” or both, or neither, not Will nor any 
other accomplished musician could have decided), and the little 
party entered Cartown. 

“Yonder is the church,” said Dorothy, pointing to a brown, time- 
worn tower among a clump of trees ; “ and that’s the ‘ Blue Posts,’” 
pointing to an inn, with two posts painted blue, a water trough, a 
bucket, and two men refreshing themselves and their horses ; “ and 
this is the market-place,” she continued, as they entered an irregular 
square of irregular houses and shops, with a few people loitering about 
on ‘an irregular pavement, and several persons looking from their 
windows and several tradesmen gazing from their doors at a carriage 
and pair, which had halted before the chemist’s shup. 

“ And here’s the post-office,” said Will, as he pulled up opposite a 
private house with a window half blackened, and a slit in one of the 
panes for letters, a green curtain above, and an “ Important Notice” 
with a coat of arms fitted into one of the square panes. A black 
square beneath this was opened, and Will, thrusting in a leather bag 
covered about the neck with worn-out wax seals, said it was “nice 
VoL, VIII., N.S. 1872. 3c 
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weather,” and on the mail started again, the driver occasionally 
dropping a parcel into the hands of people who were standing at 
their shop doors, in anticipation of packages inscribed with their 
names and addresses. 

Miss Cantrill, who was quite at home with Jacob already, and was 
almost as kind to him as Susan herself, said: “ Dear me, the streets 
seemed quite natural again since she had seen them, which was a 
fortnight come Monday”—such a holiday as she had not had for 
some time. She told Jacob a great deal about the town, and said 
she was sure he would like Mr. Spawling. Will Tunster expressed a 
similar opinion, and guessed that Jacob would like Mr. Spawling’s 
housekeeper too. Jacob frankly admitted that he liked her already, 
an admission which pleased Dorothy amazingly, and an admission 
which Susan Harley might not have liked so well, much as she 
desired Jacob’s happiness ; for there is a tinge of jealousy in every 
phase of woman’s love. . 

“ That’s the school,” at length said Dorothy, pointing to a plain 
stone building standing between a grocer’s shop on the one hand, 
and a large square playground on the other. It was a very plain- 
looking establishment, even to the sign which described the place, in 
simple Roman capitals, as “The Cartown Public School.” Will 
Tunster said the school was only some five years old, but he under- 
stood it was doing a deal of good ; upon which he entered into some 
very crude speculations about the position he might have held in 
society if there had been such “shops” for learning when he was a 
boy, until once more he gave the reins a check and the conveyance 
stopped at Mr. Spawling’s—a small house standing alone in a bye- 
lane some few hundred yards from the school, with a blood-red rose 
climbing over a lattice porch, and—the front door being open—a 
refreshing peep, right across a long strip of oil-cloth and well cleaned 
stones, into a back garden full of a miscellaneous collection of vege- 
tables and flowers. 

Mr. Spawling came to the door to meet his visitors. He was a 
man beyond the meridian of life ; though Time had dealt kindly with 
him, only leaving a few grey marks of his passing on Mr. Spawling’s 
head and among Mr. Spawling’s whiskers. It is true there was a 
slight falling in at the mouth, but this only heightened the benignant 
expression which animated his regular features. There was an 
elasticity in his gait, a quiet grace of manner, a bright healthy twinkle 
of the eye, and a music in Mr. Spawling’s voice that relieved Jacob’s 
mind of a great weight of doubt and fear, which had occasionally 
influenced his thoughts and speculations about his new home. 
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“ Well, my boy, how are you?” said Mr. Spawling, when Jacob 
had alighted ; “‘and how have you enjoyed yourself, Dorothy? and 
how does the world go with you, Mr. Tunster?” listening and 
smiling at the answer which each question elicited. 

While these little courtesies were being observed, Will handed out 
the luggage. Dorothy soon bustled off her bonnet and shawl, and 
by Mr. Spawling’s directions drew a glass of beer for Will; and ina 
most astonishingly short space of time Jacob found himself in a 
pleasant little parlour, taking tea, with Dorothy on one side and 
Mr. Spawling on the other. 

That evening rapidly changed into night, though the twilight 
lingered lovingly about the open window, while the wind wandered 
gently in, laden with the scent of mignonette and sweet briar. The 
lamp was, however, trimmed at last, and—with the sounds of Mr. 
Spawling’s voice (reading a chapter of the Old Testament before 
Jacob’s retiring) lingering in his ear, and the rattle of the cart, and 
the good-bye of Susan, and the remembrance of bright spots in the 
panorama of the day’s journey, all mingling together in a strange 
jumble—Jacob soon found himself between the cleanest and coollest 
of white sheets, surrounded by the whitest of white dimity, in the 
smallest and prettiest of pretty litt.e rooms, trying to go to sleep, and 
feeling himself able to do nothing but think and dream, until at 
length memory gradually faded away, and even the angel face 
looking out of the factory window was forgotten. 


( To be continued. ) 
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I THINK it was Benjamin Franklin who made the curious mistake of 
supposing that a man could not open his eyes under water. The 
statement occurred in a practical dissertation on swimming. The writer 
was an accomplished master of the art in all its forms. He could float, 
and tread, and dive, and perform innumerable feats ; and when, in the 
course of his instructions, he was explaining the method of swimming 
under water and of finding and bringing up a small object from the 
bottom, he stated that the diver must take the precaution of entering the 
water with his eyes open, or the pressure of the fluid would keep the lids 
closed till he rose to the surface. It is conceivable that a man unaccus- 
tomed to the water should imagine this difficulty, but it is extraordinary 
that a practised diver should not have known as a fact that the external 
pressure of liquid is no obstruction whatever to the opening and closing of 
the eyes. AZrofos of under-water swimming, I would like to put a question 
to the physiologist. Several writers on diving—Dr. Franklin among the 
number—recommend that the swimmer should inflate his lungs well before 
descending, and expel the air with force, as a relief to the organs of 
breathing, when he can bear the tension no longer. The air so expelled 
rises to the top of the water in bubbles ; and the theory is that this act 
enables the diver to remain a few seconds longer, before coming up to 
take breath. Is the theory a correct one? A corresponding experi- 
ment out of water would tend to prove its correctness ; but, under water, if 
one may trust to one’s individual experience, the relief of emptying the 
lungs of the stock of air is so very slight as to make but an almost inappre- 
ciable difference in the possible duration of the dive. In the mere act of 
expulsion there is ease to the lungs; but the instant the air is gone 
you must come to the surface. The problem involves, no doubt, a 
question of the necessity for continued aération of the blood. I leave it 
to the biologist. 





SOME men are so impressed by the influences of their school life, that 
they do not cease to be school-boys all their days. The business of the 
world never thoroughly takes possession of their minds. Events are to 
them like lessons in a class-book. The figures in history are not repre- 
sentatives of living men and women, moved by the tendencies and the 
passions which are to be seen also at work in contemporary life ; they 
are puppets in the student’s laboratory ; they are lay characters doing duty in 
the work of preparing the scholar for examination. The man is not merely 
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ticketted for life with the name of his public school or college ; but the 
school or college holds him always a complaisant slave. Out in the 
world he is a purblind creature, apparently gone astray. It is a question 
whether such men are the best fitted for teaching the young : it is certain 
that for any other serious duty their education has, in a great measure, 
disqualified them. I am looking with some anxiety to see that our 
educational reforms do not tend to perpetuate the production of this 
class of scholars. A man of the world should carry lightly his school 
honours, and the scars made in the strife of scholastic competition should 
wear out early. 





IT is curious how little is generally known of the Commune of Paris, 
The thought is the more strongly impressed upon my mind after reading 
the excellent work by one of my former contributors, John Leighton, 
entitled “ Paris under the Commune.” People know that there was 
“a second siege of Paris,” and that the Communists burned a great part 
of the fair city, but of the actors in this tragedy and its details we are all 
amazingly ignorant, although the drama was played out almost at our 
own doors. The generals of the Commune walk the streets of London in 
poverty. It is not unlikely that some of them have solicited you and me 
for alms. Bergeret himself isin London. It was he who stood in the 
central pavilion of the Tuileries to watch the Versailles troops coming 
down the Champs-Elysées, declaring that if they passed that line he would 
immolate the pile. Vermesch, of the Pé7e Duchéne, and his printer and 
a host of other communistic notabilities who figured in the terrible émeute, 
are among us. Napoleon III. may frequently pass in the London 
streets the very men who fired his palace. It is almost difficult to 
realise this remarkable story of the rise and fall of the Communists. 
The times have been too stirring, history has been too swift for us to 
take proper note of events—even too swift for Mr. Baillie Cochrane. 
One would have given the hon. member credit for being quite au courant 
with the doings of the International ; yet even he had to be corrected by 
Mr. Leighton for confounding the mild and amiable Dupont of the Com- 
mune with his namesake of the society which is aiming at a wicked 
development of our trades unions for revolutionary purposes. Dupont 
the Communist is quoted as an illustration of “ how insurgents are made, 
not born.” Having as an amateur chemist experimented with nitro- 
glycerine, and declared that with a morsel of this substance he had blown 
paving-stones into the air, the police sought him and made his house a 
trap for the rebellious. The Imperial police hatched the “bomb plot” 
there, and got Dupont sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment for attend- 
ing secret meetings. After twenty-five days he was released by the 
general’ amnesty of September 4 “with a title to public favour and a 
future in the Commune.” Cannot Bradbury and Evans give usa cheap 
reprint of John Leighton’s book? The libraries and the upper ten have 
had several editions of it. “Paris under the Commune” is a bit of 
modern history which everybody should have the chance of reading. 
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Is it not almost time that some original investigator of the phenomena 
of human life should have arisen either to refute Gall and Spurzheim or 
to carry their work further into the region of exact science? The inquiry 
ought not to remain longer in its present unsatisfactory position. I know 
there are eminent physiologists and anatomists of the brain who are 
ready to make answer that phrenology is wholly unscientific, and unworthy 
of serious refutation. I do not think that this is a sufficient reply to Gall and 
his followers. Those who are in possession of the evidence in favour of 
the system propounded by the famous German physician nearly a 
hundred years ago, elaborated by Combe, and extended by Fowler of 
New York, are not likely to be confounded by the scepticism of men who 
never attempt to grapple with them on the phrenologists’ own ground, or 
to account for the facts which seem to support the theory. It needs a 
man of original powers of mind, gifted at once with the instinct of the 
psychologist, and the patience and exactness of the physiologist, to 
define the real position in relation to science occupied by craniology and 
to evolve out of the mass of observation and evidence something that 
may satisfy the exacting demands of the student of pure science. After 
all we know very little, as yet, of the complex phenomena of life, and I 
am not sure that we can afford to cast aside, as of no value, the perhaps 
inexact observations and rough deductions of the phrenologist. 





IN a letter filled with expressions of astonishment and dismay, a fair 
correspondent of mine in North Wales relates a weird but to all appear- 
ance authentic anecdote in proof that the belief in witchcraft has not yet 
died out in the remote districts of the Principality. It seems that a 
medical gentleman who attends pauper patients in a union a few miles 
distant from Beaumaris was called upon to visit an old woman living in a 
wild, unfrequented part of his district. He found his patient very aged, 
strangely deformed, and suffering from the effects of having a few days pre- 
viously fallen into the fire. A younger woman, a native of Anglesey, kept the 
poor old creature company. The patient saluted the doctor with a volley 
of the foulest and bitterest of curses, and hez attendant, with signs of 
terror in her face, attempted to account for these delirious ravings by ex- 
plaining that she was a witch, in proof whereof she beckoned him aside, and 
took an old crock from a cupboard, out of which she drew a dirty folded 
piece of paper. The paper was found to be marked with a cross in dis- 
coloured ink or blood, and a few scraps of human hair were attached to 
its corners by the aid of pins. “ That,’’ said the nurse, “is her Power; 
that is what she witches by.” Well, the poor old creature died, and it may 
be or may not be that she is the last of the Welsh witches. My corre- 
spondent marvels much that such gross ignorance should continue to exist 
in this country. I am not so sure that ignorance is the word for it. Learn- 
ing was never in the olden times a safeguard against a belief in demonology ; 
nor will any amount of education enable a man to prove, beyond question, 
that witchcraft is impossible and that an old lady may not make a 
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bargain with Satan. I and my Welsh correspondent refuse to put faith 
in these things, and the vast preponderance of opinion on this question is 
with us: but it would be hard for us to say why it is so unless we fall 
back upon the position that the burden of proof of the reality of witch- 
craft rests withthe witches, and that they fail to adduce evidence sufficient 
to convince us. I hope I shall not shock my fair friend by writing in 
this strain on this serious subject ; but does not the fact that one may 
hardly say what one pleases even now on such a topic indicate that the 
stronghold of the sceptic is not thought to be wholly safe? 





THE A¢heneum falls into a strange error with respect to Berkeleyism 
in a review of Mr. W. H. S. Monck’s new work “Space and Vision.” 
Mr. Monck says “ Berkeley’s chief arguments were directed against the 
doctrine that sight is originally perceptive of distance from the eye.” The 
critic speaks of this as an “old mistake ” which Mr. Monck has repeated, 
and corrects him thus: “What Berkeley was concerned to prove was that 
the Visible was not a datum from which the Tangible could be inferred 
by necessary reasoning, but a syazdo/ through which it was suggested by 
arbitrary divine appointment.” In this rather startling exposition of 
Berkeley’s doctrine the critic does one of two things: he either confounds 
the philosophers New Theory of Vision with his Principles of Human 
Knowledge, mixing up his technical arguments upon the objects of sight 
with his metaphysical speculations upon the existence of matter; or he 
curiously misrepresents the Theory of Vision. If the former, then he 
should have known that the Theory of Vision is an inquiry separate from and 
but very slightly associated with Idealism. The theory, simply stated, is 
this : that it is experience, and not sight of itself, which informs us that 
one object before our eyes is more distant than another. The blind adult, 
suddenly gifted with vision, would not understand why he should not as 
easily clutch with his hand the tree upon the horizon as the flower in the 
hedge close in front of him. In time he would learn to zzfer distance 
by studying the differences of shade and colour which are the conditions 
of various degrees of remoteness. It is a matter of inference founded 
not upon “necessary reasoning,” but upon the experience of the other 
senses. Berkeley, therefore, never contended that the visible is a 
“symbol” through which the tangible is “ suggested by arbitrary divine 
appointment.” It would be as reasonable to say that the tangible is a 
symbol through which the visible is suggested by arbitrary divine appoint- 
ment. It is simpler and more correct to state that there is no real identity 
or similarity between our visible and our tangible impressions of the same 
object. These are the remarks which suggest themselves if I take the 
words I have quoted to refer only to the Theory of Vision. If they are 
meant to relate to Idealism then I submit that the Bishop of Cloyne 
never contended that the visible was or was not a dafum from which the 
tangible could be inferred ; for the “ Tangible” is a very different thing 
from the “ noumena” or “ substratum,” in whose existence as a basis for 
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our impressions Berkeley had no belief. These questions are difficult 
enough to those who have not devoted special attention tothem. I think 
it is an increase of intellectual culture to ungerstand them, and therefore 
I always regret it when I see the difficulty increased by confused and 
erroneous representations. : 





; 


HAs it really come to this : that the best literature of the time is only 
written to be retailed to the reading public in quotations and summaries 
in cheap periodicals ? The question is suggested to my mind in this way: 
In a column of notices of current publications in the Zxeter Gazette | 
find the following sentence : “ In the ///ustrated Review we have one of 
the marvels of the modern cheap press, supplying at an almost nominal 
price a// that ordinary readers care to know of the cream of the 
literature of the day.” | have not a word to say in disparagement of 
any periodical which “at an almost nominal price’’ makes its readers 
acquainted, however imperfectly, with the cream of the literature of the 
day, but I am concerned to know whether it is really true or whether it is 
a libel upon that large class of more or less educated people represented 
by the “ ordinary reader”—for whom I am bound to entertain a high 
degree of respect—that these small doses of “cream,” and the larger 
doses of “cream” very much diluted, with which they are supplied by 
these marvels of the modern cheap press are all that they care to be 
supplied with. I would not thus pounce upon the perhaps hasty expres- 
sion of a newspaper reviewer were it not for the fact that in one form or 
another the same notion is often to be met with. I trust that the reading 
public will not be led by such observations into the mischievous belief 
that the cream of literature is to be obtained without going to the books 
themselves. “ Marvels of the modern cheap press” are doubtless very 
useful in their way, but their usefulness, I hope, consists in a tendency to 
create a desire among the general community for a better acquaintance- 
ship with the cream of literature. The periodical noticed by the provincial 
reviewer must be very injudiciously conducted if it so introduces a first- 
class book to the attention of its readers as to cause them to feel that they 
have become possessed of all they care to know of the author’s work. 
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